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OUR VIEW OF THE CRISIS 


ype OUTSTANDING facts in the United States today 
are: First, American public opinion strongly sup- 
ports President Wilson and his methods of handling 
the German crisis; second, the American people are 
strongly averse to war. If a serious overt act against 
the United States is now committed by Germany, we 
shall be nearer war with that nation than ever before in 
our history. 

That the President desires no war with Germany can 
We have to go no further for 
In his 


he easily demonstrated. 
authority than to the President himself. 
dress to the Congress, February 3, he said: 
“f refuse to believe that it is the intention of the German 
authorities to do in future what they have warned us they 
will feel at liberty to do. I cannot bring myself to believe 
that they will indeed pay no regard to the ancient friend- 
ship between their people and our own or to the solemn 
obligations which have been exchanged between them, and 
destroy American ships and take the lives of American citi- 
zens in the willful prosecution of the ruthless naval program 
they have announced their intention to adopt. Only actual 
overt acts on their part can make me believe it even now. 
From these words it is apparent that the President 
has confidence that there will be a way out of the pres- 
ent situation. He cherishes the ancient friendship he- 
tween Germany and America. He views their subma- 
rine program as ruthless, but the only things which he 
is especially anxious may be avoided ar@ “actual overt 
acts on their part.” The President has an inveterate 
confidence in the sobriety and prudence of the German 
people; but suppose the actual overt acts take place, 
that United States ships are sunk and American lives 
lost, what does the President say he purposes to do? 
That he shall declare war? Not at all. Under such 
circumstances he purposes to go again before Congress 
and ask that authority be given him “to use any means 
that may be necessary for the protection of our seamen 
and our people in the prosecution of their peaceful and 
legitimate errands on the high seas.” Such a step need 
not be a declaration of war. Judging by the President’s 
past course of action, it probably would not be a decla- 
ration of war. The just interpretation of the Presi- 
dent’s purposes can be made only by an accurate analysis 
of his words. . Tn case of overt acts, therefore, we have 
no right to expect that the President will do more than 
to protect our ships in their legitimate errands on the 


high seas. We repeat that this would not he a declara- 
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tion of war against Germany. ‘The President’s pur- 
poses are peaceful. He is thinking only of resisting in 
vasion, and it is the duty of every loyal American citizen 
thus to interpret the President’s motives. 

It is not only true that many are misinterpreting the 
President’s motives; it may also be true that they are 
misinterpreting the German motives. Germany con- 
templates no unrestricted submarine warfare. She is 
trying to establish a blockade around her enemies, « 
blockade confined within limits compatible with her 
necessary military aims. There is but one thing new 
x3out this method of blockade—that is, that it is by 
means of submarines rather than by mines, thus endan- 
gering lives as well as property. The German authorities 
seem to feel that they are acting in good faith by estab- 
lishing a lane for our legitimate commerce with Eng- 
land. They have suggested additional means by which 
our ships might be safe. Before sinking the Housa- 
fonic they gave warning in accordance with the princi- 
ples of international law, and thus seem to have given 
token of the policy they purpose to pursue. There i- 
as yet no sign that Germany proposes to interfere with 
innocent American commerce. It is to be hoped that 
she will be able by precaution to limit the destruction 
of neutral ships carrying contraband, safeguarding 
wherever possible the lives of passengers and crews. 
The point here is that it is the duty of fair-minded per- 
sons to interpret the acts of Germany with the same 
consideration shown to other belligerents. 

It is highly desirable that Germany should make 
some constructive proposal that would give us a breath- 
ing space now and demonstrate the sincerity and 
reasonableness of the Imperial Government toward the 
United States. Why would it not be wise for her to 
propose the institution of a joint high commission, 
possibly in conference with other neutral powers, pro- 
viding for the negotiation of a code governing blockade 
and submarine warfare? She has professed surprise and 
regret at our reception of her program. Why not 
change her program? In any event, it is up to Ger- 
many to provide an opening. She must at all hazards 
avoid everything which makes the maintenance of 
friendly relations impossible. She owes it to us, in 
short, to explain her attitude more fully, bearing in 
mind our legitimate national pride. We need good 
words from Germany just now. She must avoid overt 


acts, of course. But it is only the part of good sense 
that she should also clear up our misunderstanding, 
that we may realize our ambition to keep out of this 
war and to maintain that peace which accompanies dig- 
nity, honor, and justice. 

February 12, 1917. 


AS TO “OVERT ACTS” 


opay the most important and thought-provoking 
5 owes in our American speech are the words “overt 
acts.” To define the word “overt,” as employed by the 
President in his speech before the Congress, February 3. 
is not easy. The President said: 

“Notwithstanding this unexpected action of the Ger- 
man Government, this sudden and deeply deplorable re- 
nunciation of its assurances, given this government at 
one of the most critical moments of tension in the rela- 
tions of the two governments, I refuse to believe that 
it is the intention of the German authorities to do in 
fact what they have warned us they will feel at liberty 
to do. I cannot bring myself to believe that they will 
indeed pay no regard to the ancient friendship between 
their people and our own, or to the solemn obligations 
which have been exchanged between them, and destroy 
American ships and take the lives of American citizens 
in the willful prosecution of the ruthless naval program 
they have announced their intention to adopt. Only 
actual overt acts on their part can make me believe it 
even now.” 

From this language it might be fair to infer that the 
President means by overt acts the destruction of Ameri- 
can ships and the killing of American citizens. And 
yet the point which the President makes is that only 
actual overt acts on the part of the Central Powers can 
convince him that Germany plans to destroy American 
ships and kill American citizens. This is capable of 
being interpreted that there are other acts than the 
sinking of American ships and the killing of American 
citizens which may be interpreted as overt. And this 
is well within the accepted meaning of the word, for, as 
commonly defined, an overt act is an open or manifest 
act from which criminality is inferred, and, like all 
moral actions, it must he measured by the intention or 
motive behind the act. 

One naturally and anxiously wonders what interpreta- 
tion the President will find it necessary to apply in the 
premises. If an American ship carrying contraband is 
sunk after visit and search, would that be an overt act? 
If an American ship carrying contraband is captured 
and sunk without an investigation by a prize court, 
would that be an overt act? Or must it be necessary 
that lives shall be lost in either case before the act can 
be said to be overt? If a belligerent vessel carrying 
American non-contraband goods is sunk and the goods 
destroyed, would that be an overt act? If a belligerent 
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ship carrying American citizens is sunk and the Ameri- 
can citizens saved, would that be an overt act? If an 
American ship carrying contraband is sunk within the 
restricted zone and without notice, but without the loss 
of life, would that be an overt act? If, added to this 
last supposititious case, American lives are lost, would 
the act then become overt? If a belligerent merchant 
vessel, with no contraband aboard, but carrying United 
States mails, is sunk after notice, and that without loss 
of life, would that be an overt act? 

As a matter of fact, we are not clear upon these mat- 
ters. ‘The word overt does not carry with it its own ex- 
planation. It may be fair to assume that the President 
means that if any American ship free of contraband is 
sunk, with or without notice, that it would be counted 
among the casus belli. The same would be true if an 
American ship carrying contraband is sunk without no- 
tice. It would also be an overt act, we may assume, if 
a belligerent merchant vessel carrying American citizens 
is sunk without notice, especially if American lives are 
lost. 

The situation is that the word overt can be interpreted 
at present only by the man who so conspicuously used it, 
namely, the President of the United States. As a mat- 
ter of fact, every overt act conceivable has been com- 
mitted by the Central Powers, and many of these overt 
acts have been committed by the Entente Allies. On 
the last analysis the word will be defined, and the ques- 
tion of peace or war decided, by the collective judgment 
and emotion of the American people, for the President 
of the United States is day by day undoubtedly the very 
embodiment of that judgment and emotion. 


What, therefore, are we to believe as a matter of duty ? 


A MATTER OF DUTY 

1s the duty of the United States Government, by 
I methods perfectly familiar to it, to leave no stone 
unturned in its efforts to obtain from the Central Powers 
a modification of the submarine program. In the mean- 
time it is our duty to interpret, dispassionately and in 
accordance with facts, the plans and policy of the Im- 
perial German Government. It is not true, for example, 
as Count von Bernstorff was careful to explain, that that 
government intends to restrict our commerce to a single 
ship a week. It is not true that the Central Powers 
purpose to go back to unrestricted submarine warfare, 
with no reservation for the safety of innocent neutral 
vessels. It is not even true that Germany can be con- 
victed of breaking a promise alleged to have been set 
forth in her note of May 4, 1916. 

It is true that Germany, in this note of May 4, did 
say that orders had been given to her submarine forces 
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to conduct the submarine warfare in accordance with 
the general principles of visit and search, and the de- 
struction of merchant vessels recognized by international 
law. She made the further concession of adapting 
methods of submarine war to the interests of neutrals. 
But the following statement in this German note, and 
quoted by the President in his address to the Congress, 
cannot with justice be taken from the context and made 
to stand alone. The familiar words are: 

“In accordance with the general principles of visit 
and search and the destruction of merchant vessels, rec- 
ognized by international law, such vessels, both within 
and without the area declared a naval war zone, shall not 
be sunk without warning and without saving human 
lives unless the ship attempt to escape or offer resist- 
ance. 


Following this statement, it should be noted, the Ger- 
man Government proceeded in the same note to make 
certain qualifications as, for example: 

“Should steps taken by the Government of the United 
States not attain the object it desires, to have the laws 
of humanity followed by all belligerent nations, the Ger- 
man Government would then be facing a new situation, 
in which it must reserve to itself complete liberty of de- 
cision.” 

Our simple point is that it is a matter of duty to ad- 
judge the present situation upon the facts. As we under- 
stand it, Germany is attempting at the present time to 
create a restricted blockade zone around her enemies, 
with a lane of safety for innocent neutral commerce. 
The difference between Germany’s behavior and Eng- 
land’s, for example, is that she is establishing her block- 
ade by means of submarines, which involves danger to 
life as well as to property. This situation is bad enough, 
no doubt, and may soon lead to an intolerable condition ; 
but it seems to us that the candid interpretation of the 
facts should be thrown into the scale in favor of peace 
along with such substantial modifications as the German 
Government may yet be led to make in its program. An 
impromptu conference of the diplomatic representatives 
of the neutral powers in Washington, with a view to 
making suggestions to the German Government relative 
to concessions, is not an unreasonable method of proce- 
dure. 

Our personal view is that neutral ships might well 
remain unarmed. Merchant ships free of contraband 
should be absolutely inviolate. Ships carrying contra- 
band may be captured or destroyed, but only after the 
safety of those on board has been secured. It is a mat- 
ter of international duty that there should be no restric- 
tions on the number of neutral ships. Neither should 


there be any distinction between freighters and passenger 
ships. We see no objections to convenient lanes of safety 
through blockaded zones, so long as the zones are really 
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blockaded. We believe that neutral ships should be 
plainly marked in such a way that they can be readily 
distinguished. We are willing to go farther and agree 
that the locations of the lanes of safety and the char- 
acter of the markings shall be determined by agree- 
ment between the belligerent and neutral powers. 

Enemy ships, unarmed and carrying no contraband, 
may be captured or destroyed only after the safety of 
those on board has been secured; but, of course, all 
armed enemy ships and all ships carrying munitions of 
war have a military status. 

We do not profess to be military experts. We do not 
believe that there can be any law of war. But war is 
today a tremendous fact. Our hope is that by the ap- 
plication of proper patience and wisdom we may inter- 
pret our duty in the light of justice. 


WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO? 


RE we also to be dragooned at the last into this war? 
Are we going to ignore our duty to keep our own 
heads at all hazards? Are we going to accept a crazy 
challenge to join in a worse than savage duel threatening 
the very life of Europe? Are we to forget our tradi- 
tional loathing of the carnivorous demon of war? Must 
we, too, return to the lawless state of tooth and claw, 
and join the wild menagerie of killers? Shall we, like 
those others, subscribe to the faith that blowing the 
brains out of unoffending boys is the only means of 
achieving that justice for which states exist? Must we 
send our lads to the trenches of Europe, to wallow there 
in blood, because of a situation which we did nothing to 
create? Shall we dampen so soon our enthusiasm for 
President Wilson’s attempt to “speak for the silent mass 
of mankind”? Are we to enter “entangling alliances” 
and “competitions of power,” to get caught in “a net of 
intrigue and selfish rivalry,” and to disturb our own 
affairs with “influence intruded from without,” against 
all of which President Wilson so eloquently set himself 
in his great address to the Senate but a few days ago? 
Let us dare to hope and to believe that these things 
need not be. The President himself refuses to believe 
that Germany will ignore the ancient friendship be- 
tween her people and our own. We can do no less. The 
President is thinking only of protecting our seamen and 
our people in the prosecution of their peaceful and legiti- 
mate errands on the high seas. This is not war. Ger- 
many wishes no war with this country. We wish no war 
with Germany. There has been no threat of war from 
either side. Under such circumstances it ought not to 
be impossible to avert war. The prayer from the heart 
of every American of good will is that there may be no 
such war. 


The hour is fateful. But if we remember our imme- 
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morial faiths in reason rather than passion, in justice 

rather than might, in ordered processes rather than 

mobbed lawlessness, we can support whole-heartedly all 

that the President thus far has stood for in this special 

crisis, and still escape the wicked wastes of war. 
February 7, 1917. 


ON KEEPING OUR MOUTHS SHUT 


Rk. CHAMP CLARK expressed to a small group re- 
M cently the view that: “In my judgment now is a 
mighty good time for everybody to keep his mouth shut.” 
Such homely advice is decidedly pertinent, especially 
for those “red-blooded persons” theoretically attracted 
toward the glories of war. The other day Congressman 
Callaway, of Texas, introduced into the Congressional 
Record a statement, which statement, so far as we know, 
has not been challenged, to the effect that the J. P. Mor- 
gan interests, the steel, shipbuilding, and powder inter- 
ests, and their subsidiary organizations, got together in 
March, 1915, twelve men high up in the newspaper world 
and employed them to select the most influential news- 
papers in the United States to control, so far as possible, 
the policy of the daily press of the United States. With 
circumstantial detail adding conviction to the words, we 
are told that emissaries were sent to purchase the policy, 
national and international, of twenty-five papers. An 
agreement was reached, the policy of the papers was 
bought to be paid for by the month, an editor was fur- 
nished for each paper properly to supervise and edit 
information regarding the questions of preparedness, 
militarism, financial policies, and other things of na- 
tional and international nature considered vital to the 
interests of the purchasers. This contract, we are told, 
is in existence at the present time, and this is the reason 
why the news columns of the daily press of the country 
are filled with all sorts of military arguments and mis- 
representations. ‘The policy includes the suppression of 
everything in opposition to the interests served. Public 
sentiment has been commercialized, and it has been at- 
tempted to sandbag the National Congress with fear 
and false pretenses. Under the guise of “patriotism.” 
these high-minded persons are playing on every preju- 
dice and passion of the American people. 

Under such circumstances “rumors of war” spread 
easily and effectively. We had plenty of false reports, 
for example, about the Housatonic, and about the Cali- 
fornia. The Philadelphia, now known safely to have 
arrived in port, was reported sunk, a report which spread 
like wildfire across the country and promoted the possi- 
bilities of war. Congressman Moore, of Pennsyivania, 
feels that most of these false reports come from London, 
where there seems to be centered an intense desire to tell 
us about German outrages. In spite of the fact that this 
great Republic is on the very brink of war, newspapers 
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fearlessly displayed in headlines: “Death of an Ameri- 
can on the wrecked 7'urino; an American negro fireman, 
George Washington by name, killed.” This negro is 
now known to have been an English citizen. 

It would seem that a rational people, and that a pa- 
triotic press, especially in these dangerous days, would 
wish to confine themselves to the exact facts, and only 
the exact facts. ‘There are some people in this country 
to whom Speaker Clark’s advice decidedly applies, and 
that is to the editors of the American press. Mr. Moore, 
speaking in the House, February 9, elaborating this 
point, said: 

“T think it would be better for some of the editors to 
‘shut up’ when they do not know what they are talking 
about. (Applause.) I think it would be better for some 
of these professional patriots who have determined our 
international relations in advance, and who insist upon 
“adjusting our diplomatic affairs in this crisis, not only 
to ‘shut up,’ but to go tie a rope around their necks, 
attach an anchor to it, and jump into the sea. We could 
better afford to dispense with their meddlesome services 
than to plunge the people of this country into a foreign 
war. I think it would be far better for this country.” 
(Applause. ) 

When Abraham Lincoln was a Member of the House 
of Representatives, he observed, with respect to our Mex- 
ican complications, on January 12, 1848: 


“When the war began it was my opinion that all those 
who, because of knowing too little, or because of know- 
ing too much, could not conscientiously approve the con- 
duct of the President (in the beginning of it) should, 
nevertheless, as good citizens and patriots, remain silent 
on that point, at least until the war should be ended.” 


Our personal opinion is that the people who are today 
crying loudest in this country for war either know too 
little or know too much, and that now is a most excellem 
time for them to “shut up.” 


Epwarp A. FILENE is said to have reported to the 
United States Chamber of Commerce that the Chamber’s 
referendum to the business men of the country showed 
them all to be overwhelmingly in favor of the program 
of the League to Enforce Peace, with the exception of 
that plank which advocates the employment of military 
and naval force to secure arbitration. Which reminds 
us of the man who had the finest hen in Cashmere 
County, the only discernible fault with her being that 
she wouldn’t lay eggs and was not a good setter. 


To quote from the celebrated address of January 22, 
1917: “There can be no sense of safety and equality 
among the nations if great, preponderating armies are 
henceforth to continue here and there to be built up and 
maintained.” And what of great, preponderating na- 
vies, such as we may hope for, with, so far, the two 
greatest naval appropriation bills in history? 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Carlos M. de Pena, of Uruguay, aud Antonia Sanchez de 


We Descend 
to Bad Form. 


lt is very bad form for one journal 
to praise another or to mention spe- 
cifically its good qualities. Such con- 
duct is banned by all authentic journalistic ethics. It 
is quite unpardonable. We are therefore aware that in 
stating in unmistakable terms our opinion of a certain 
New York newspaper’s course of action lately we are 
transgressing the unwritten law, and that there is little 
hope for us. Let us get it over quickly. 

While practically all the newspapers with one accord 
were headlining war with Germany, there was one nota- 
ble exception. The New York Evening Post steadily 
and consistently headlined peace. The Post reported 
no news falsely, so far as we are aware; nor did it ex- 
clude news of importance. In fact, it gave its readers 
substantially the same news to be found in all the other 
papers. Yet, in the blackest type it has employed since 
the Lusitania sank, it was able to emphasize peace 
news—which, incidentally, was essentially the heart 
and gist of what news there was to report. Subsequent 
events have proved that these peace headlines were the 
true headlines of those days. This was journalistic 
pacifism of a high order, and a service of no inconsider- 
able value to the interests of peace. It is worthy of 
commendation, even at the cost of descending to “bad 
form.” 


Second Meeting of = ‘I'he second meeting of the American 
the American In- 

stitute of Inter- /mstitute of International Law was 
national Law. held in Havana, Cuba, during the week 


of January*22, 1917. This important meeting was an 
outgrowth of the first one held in Washington, D. C., 
December 27, 1915, to January 8, 1916. The executive 
officers of the Institute are Hon. Elihu Root, Honorary 
President ; Dr. James Brown Scott, President; Dr. Ale- 
jandro Alvarez, Secretary General; Dr. Luis Anderson, 
Treasurer. 

It is with pleasure that we print elsewhere in these 
columns the final act of the Institute. It will be noted 
that the ten recommendations, to be known as the Rec- 
ommendation of Havana, are identically the same as the 
program of the American Peace Society adopted at a 
meeting of its Board of Directors in Washington, D. C., 
two days before the opening of the Institute. 

Each of the twenty-one American republics has, pri- 
marily through the efforts of the President of the Insti- 
tute, a Society of International Law. Each of these 
societies is a member of the Institute. Among the foun- 
ders of the Institute are such distinguished persons as 
Louis M. Drago, of Argentina; Ruy Barbosa, of Brazil ; 
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Bustamente, of Cuba. Five members from each of the 
twenty-one American republics are elected from a list of 
eligibles submitted by the affiliated Societies of Interna- 
tional Law. In addition, the Institute has correspond- 
ing members in Austria-Hungary, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Belgium, Italy, Norway, Russia, Sweden, 
and The Netherlands. - 

The Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Nations 
adopted by the Institute at its first session in Washing- 
ton, January 6, 1916, as we have said before, constitutes 
the point of departure for the nations in their upward 
way toward international justice. ‘The ten recommenda- 
tions adopted at Havana may be said to constitute the 
goal toward which the nations must strive if states are 
to fulfill the ends for which they properly exist. 

One of the interesting features of the Havana meeting 
occurred during the session of the last day, when the 
Uruguayan government, through its Minister to Cuba, 
officially invited the Institute to meet during the sum- 
mer of 1918 in Montevideo. This invitation was ac- 


cepted. 

Help fortheInter- Iteference is made on page 92 of this 
collegiate Peace = issue to the hopeful work of the Inter- 
Association. collegiate Peace Association. For a 


number of years this worthy group, headed by President 
Thwing, of Western Reserve University, and Prof. 
Stephen F. Weston, of Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, has, through thousands of oratorical contests, pro- 
moted in most effective ways the fundamental concep- 
tions of international ethics. Hundreds of young men 
have, by means of this effort, been led to an active in- 
terest in the basic principles of international relations. 
They have caught the vision that the rule of right should 
apply between nations as between individuals. Inter- 
national justice is, in consequence, demanded by these 
young men. As Professor Weston writes: 


“Human differences, equally with human agreements, 
are psychical in their nature, and not physical, and 
must, therefore, find their ultimate, as, indeed, their 
only, lasting solution in psychic principles, since physi- 
cal force can never determine aright, except by accident, 
the right or wrong of principles pertaining to the psychic 
element in human nature.” 

The work of the Intercollegiate Peace Association 
aims to promote right thinking. The most rampant 
militarist can find no objection to this worthy move- 


ment. 
The American Peace Society has, for a number of 
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years, granted twelve hundred dollars for the promotion 


of this work. ‘I'he increase in the cost of paper, addi- 
tional expenses connected with our propaganda, make it 
‘mpossible for us to grant this subvention at this time. 
‘The money is needed now. We appeal, therefore, to all 
who have at heart the future peace of the world, that 
this twelve hundred dollars may be forthcoming at once. 
Men and women everywhere are asking, What can we 
do? Here is something that can be done, and needs to 
he done. If it is not done, one of the most serviceable 
of all our propaganda in behalf of the future peace of 
the world will be throttled if not stopped at a time when 
this kind of service is most decidedly needed. Any one 
interested should write to the American Peace Society 
today. 


The Swiss System 


Mr. Philip Schaefer, formerly of the 
Criticized. 


Swiss national army, testified before 
the Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, January 16, concerning the workings of compul- 
sory service in Switzerland. It seems that Mr. Schae- 
fer’s military training began when he was twelve years 
of age. His father, being poor, was able to furnish him 
with only a tattered military coat, while the wealthier 
boys had fine uniforms. It was the wealthier boys who 
could afford to take training necessary to become officers, 
a privilege denied to those who were poor. When he 
reached the adult training force he found his lieutenant 
to be a member of one of the wealthiest families in the 
district; his captain, regimental commander, and _ his 
immediate superior officer were also from the richest 
families in Switzerland. He added: 


“Men from the ranks may become officers, if they take the 
training. but they are expected to follow the customs of offi- 
cers, which include dining at public restaurants at a cost 
which is beyond the purse of a working man. As the pay- 
ment to a recruit is about ten cents a day in the one period 
and sixteen cents a day in the other, it is clear that no work- 
ing man can afford to be an officer. He finds it bad enough 
to pay for underclothing, shoes, socks, and laundry out of 
his wages, and his family may have nothing from his earn- 
ings for their own support. Switzerland makes no provision 
for the maintenance of the destitute family of the soldier, 
except the ordinary recourse of charity. 

“So the working class fills the ranks, and the ruling class 
has the control of the army in ‘democratic’ Switzerland. 
Cavalry regiments, which are used in cases of strikes to put 
down the workers, are made up of those men who can afford 
to keep a horse for this purpose throughout the year. Last 
September a peaceful parade of the Young People’s Socialist 
League was ridden down by such a force—men, women, and 
children trampled upon as though they were dogs. 

“When a mill strike was called, the troops from the farm- 
ing district nearby were called out by their officer, who 
managed the mill, and the town wage-workers’ attempt to 
better their condition was brutally suppressed. The army 
of Switzerland has never been of any other use than that-—- 
the use by the rich to crush the labor movement. Swiss sol- 
diers have no more democratic treatment at the hands of 
these middle-class and upper-class officers than have Prus- 
sian soldiers. If you protest at ill-treatment you go tu the 
dungeon for three days. In 1902 a soldier committed suicide 


as the result of this punishment.” 
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1t appeared also from Mr. Schaefer’s testimony that 
menu belonging to the Swiss army are easily led into in- 
temperance. He himself had been a total abstainer 
until he was forced to drink intoxicants because the 
army service bottle contained wine, the oflicers refusing 
to allow him milk or coffee. Still more interesting, he 
stated that the Swiss army has no defensive value for 
the reason that the country to the north is easily open 
to a German force, while to attempt resistance from the 
fortified places in the Alps would result in being sur- 
rounded and being starved out in a week. 


Little 
Incompatibilities. 


The Congress of Constructive Pa- 
triotism, recently held in the city of 
Washington, a family reunion of the 
‘Taft administration, was organized for the most part by 
our old friend, Mr. Henry A. Wise Wood. Certain dif- 
ferences between this Congress and the American Union 
Against Militarism seem to us typical of American pub- 
lic opinion in a larger sense. 

It seems that the Executive Committee of the Union 
concluded that it should be represented upon any pro- 
gram of a “Congress of Constructive Patriotism.” In . 
consequence a formal request was filed with Mr. Wood 
for permission to send a speaker. Mr. Wood replied, in 
language unfamiliar to the diplomatists, that he consid- 
ered the American Union Against Militarism to be 
“damnably treasonable and that, as such, no speaker 
voicing its principles should be accorded the platform 
of the Congress of Constructive Patriotism.” 

In reply to these gentle words the American Union 
issued an open letter to Mr. Wood, which reads as fol- 
lows: 


“Your suggestion that our movement is damnably 
treasonable comes with amusing inaptness from the son 
of the Fernando Wood who, as Mayor of New York in 
1861, did his best to have New York City secede from 
the Union and repudiate allegiance to the United States. 
Treason is a subject much too complex for you to han- 
dle; we suggest that in the future you leave it severely 
alone. 

“We still stick to our contention that, if the Congress 
of Constructive Patriotism was what it purported to be, 
there was a place on its programme for a speaker who 
would state the case against conscription and in favor of 
the volunteer system which the regular army is doing 
its best to undermine. 

“Patriotism in this country is closely woven with the 
volunteer system. The vast majority of the plain people 
believe in it and profoundly distrust the movement for 
conscription. Under the circumstances, for the so-called 
‘Congress of Constructive Patriotism’ to refuse to hear 
any suggestions on how the volunteer system may be 
strengthened and made responsive to our needs today, 
was to write itself down as bent, not on constructive 
measures, but on considering how, by agitation, hysteria, 
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and legislation, the volunteer system may be discredited, 
broken down, and finally scrapped for that Prussian con- 
scription which it professes to abhor.” 

When, oh when, can the constructive patriots and the 
anti-militarists get together in the name of a construct- 
ive peace ? 


What the President 
Did Not Say to 


Everybody knows what the Presi- 
dent said to the Senate on January 22. 


Ile said, if we are to judge from his 
interpreters, everything that his various interpreters 


would have him say. Indeed, so well has he been in- 
terpreted by every one in this country and abroad that 
we shall forego much of our inalienable right to inter- 
pret him to suit ourselves, and revert instead to a few 
facts as to what he did not say. This aspect of his 
speech, we feel, has been greatly neglected, and it re- 
veals a few matters of some interest to our readers. 

The President did not say that the United States 
would join an International League to Enforce Peace. 
He did not say that he was formulating the opinion of 
America. He did not dictate to the warring nations 
the only terms on which the United States would recog- 
nize the peace agreement that they should make. He 
did not say that “peace without victory” meant a victor’s 
peace. The force which is to cohere the international 
arrangement he outlined he did not specify or imply to 
be either military, naval, or economic. He did not say 
that freedom of the seas could be obtained in the same 
ways that we have tried to maintain it in the past. He 
did not “interfere in others’ affairs” in suggesting a free 
Poland, provided “I take for granted that statesmen 
everywhere are agreed” means anything. 

There are many other things that Mr. Wilson did not 
say. To enumerate them all, it is only necessary to 
search the statements with which he has been accredited 
and endeavor to find adequate grounds for them in the 
text of his address. Many of the things attributed to 
him have been buried or superseded by the subsequent 
events. What he actually said, we venture to predict, 
will outlast the present excitement and be present in the 
thought of more and more internationally minded folk 


as time goes on. 


“T shall not believe in the brother- 
hood of man as a practical, statesman- 
like rule for world government until 


Si Non 
Sequitur, 
Non Significat. 


I find Californians who are willing that their daughters * 


should be married to Chinamen or until I find some 
Mississippian who is willing that his sister should marry 


a negro. When those far-off days are here, then I shall 


know that we have reached the era of the brotherhood of 
man. 
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“Meanwhile I am an American. J want no inter- 
nationalism, I want no conglomerate flag of all the 
nations, with a yellow streak down the middle. 1 know 
what the Star-spangled Banner stands for. I know what 
it has stood for in history. When I behold it my ears 
seem to hear the shrill music of Lexington’s fifes and 
the grim rattle of the drums at Concord. ‘There is an 
echo which reverberates in my head. It is the thunder 
of Perry’s cannon on Lake Erie. I see the sharp escarp- 
ment of Missionary Ridge. I see the charge of Pickett 
at Gettysburg, and I see the stubhorn Union battle-line 
whose heroic valor checked that heroic assault. I hear 
the deep bass of Dewey’s guns at Manila, and I hear the 
sharp rattle of musketry in Cuba. I know what that 
banner stands for in peace, how it stands for liberty and 
honesty and courage and for the rights of man; how it 
stands for the homely virtues of the family and for the 
friendships which gather around the fireside. 

“May the God of our fathers ever protect and defend 
that flag. May it rise triumphant. May it ever be un- 
folded to the music of the trumpet which shall never 
sound ‘retreat,’ and may it wave forever. | Loud ap- 
plause. |” 

—Representative Gardner, of Massachusetts. 
Congressional Record, vol. 54, No. 58, page 
3782. 

“Paranwa, paranoia, n. A chronic form of insanity 
developing in a neuropsychopathic constitution, present- 
ing systematized delusions of more or less definite scope, 
while in other directions there may appear a fair amount 
of mental health. The prognosis is extremely bad.” 

—The Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, edi- 
tion of 1913, page 4281. 


On Being How they must have laughed at us 
Laughed At. during those early days in February! 


Imagine Paris, London, Petrograd— 
yes, and Berlin, too—picking up stray copies of Ameri- 
can newspapers or fragments cabled abroad from those 
papers and laughing that short, ironical, cynical laugh 
of derision at America! America, the preacher of 
peace, the counter-of-ten-before-hitting, the noble ab- 
stainer from war, the dreamer of international con- 
cord—this same America shrieking in half-page black 
headlines of national insults, overt acts, hundred-million- 
dollar military appropriations, million-men national 
guards, and war, war, war! All this sudden formula of 
war thrust forward in a moment by the greatest adver- 
tiser we have of the national state of mind—the Ameri- 
can press: it gave Europe, indeed, a comical picture of 
a great, easy-going, good-tempered giant suddenly 
floundering into a screaming frenzy at what in compari- 
son with actual war is but a pin-prick. 
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If Europe did not laugh—and we confess we have 
heard no echo of cosmic levity—there is possibly just 
one reason: instead of reading our unofficial headlines, 
Europe must have been studying pretty closely the 
words of our official spokesman; for while our press, 
with the aid of our short-tempered patriots, was doing 
its best to make us ridiculous, President Wilson was 
doing his best to make us dignified, intelligible, and em- 
phatic. ‘The newspapers and the patriots aforesaid did 
their best to read war into his words; but Europe has 
learned to treat serious things more analytically, and, 
if we may judge from the cabled comments of its lead- 
ers, took the trouble to find the true American note of 
peace that was there. Consequently the press and the 
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patriots are beginning to find themselves a bit short of 
breath, and to discover that they are whirling their 
arms in the air without much perceptible effect. Fur- 
thermore, Europe is not laughing. 


“Is 1v moral, or is it wise from the standpoint of our 
eventual security,” asks Mr. A. Wise Wood, of New 
York, “for us to be parties to the making of peace, so 
long as the red god of insolent ruthlessness is astride the 
charger of victory? I say, No!” So long as the red- 
eved god of militarism is astride the Pegasus of Mr. 
A. Wise Wood’s imagination, he will continue to say 
things like this. 


ARMED NEUTRALITY WITH A PURPOSE 


By CARLTON J. H. HAYES 


Associate Professor of History, Columbia University 


(As we have pointed out editorially, the President’s note 
to Congress anent the new German blockade is essentially a 
peace note, yet it emphasizes this nation’s purpose to pre- 
serve the rights of neutral commerce and the lives of its 
citizens from unwarranted attack. What lay in the Presi- 
dent’s mind when he implied an intention to avoid war and 
yet affirmed his purpose to protect the United States’ rights 
at sea is not yet known, but that a definite and constructive 
means of achieving this double purpose with firmness and 
without inconsistency exists cannot be doubted. ©ne such 
means is admirably presented in the following document, 
originally printed in Survey, where it appeared under the 
title: “Which? War without a Purpose, or Armed Neu- 
trality with a Purpose?’. We are assured that the proposals 
here presented have come to the attention of government 
officials and have been accorded the closest attention by 
them.—THE Eprrors.) 


it the immediate causes of the present European 

war and with many, if not all, of its immediate re- 
sults as between European powers, the United States, 
I take it, is not concerned. Individually Americans may 
dislike and denounce the subjection of Belgium to Ger- 
many or of Servia to Austria-Hungary; individually 
they may likewise dislike and condemn the annexation 
of Constantinople by Russia or the failure of Great 
Britain to grant autonomy to Ireland. They may even 
feel that there is little to choose between entrusting Vo- 
land to the “tender mercies” of a Hohenzollern or a 
Hapsburg and putting it under the sceptre of a “benevo- 
lent” Czar. The European war was not of American 
making; it is not now being waged directly and pur- 
posely either for or against American interests; and the 
best interest of the United States will not be served by a 
complete crushing of either group of belligerents. 

How, then, is the United States involved in the pres- 
ent war? Only in the general way in which we have 
been involved in every great struggle that has depended 
for its issue upon maritime supremacy. Ever since our 
country declared its independence, Great Britain has 
asserted and maintained a naval preponderance among 
all the Powers, and on every occasion on which her naval 


preponderance has been assailed we have willingly or un- 
willingly been involved. During our own War of Inde- 
pendence, France and Spain went to war with England, 
and so vexatious became the belligerents’ (especially the 
English) restrictions on neutral trade and commerce by 
means of the seizure of merchant vessels aiid the procla- 
mation of paper blockades—so intolerable became the lot 
of neutrals—that Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Prussia, 
Austria, and Portugal formed an armed neutrality, de- 
manding— 

(1.) Free passages of neutral ships from port to port 
and along the coasts of combatant nations. 

(2.) Inviolability of an enemy’s goods in neutral 
ships, with the exception of such goods as were contra- 
band of war, and 

(3.) Exact definition of a blockaded port, a merely 
nominal (paper) blockade, that is, one not enforced by 
a sufficient number of ships of war in the vicinity of the 
specified harbor, being declared inadmissible. 

The Armed Neutrality League did what it could to 
enforce its demands by convoying merchantmen and by 
protesting vehemently and unitedly against violations of 
its principles. Although it did not have sufficient naval 
strength to give full force to its decrees in each and every 
case, it succeeded, nevertheless, in winning recognition 
of its principles from one group of belligerents (France, 
Spain, Holland, and the United States) and in securing 
considerable abatement of English pretensions. 

Again, during the wars of the French Revolution and 
of the Napoleonic era, neutrals were confronted with 
much the same situation. In the earlier stages of this 
prolonged conflict, the United States, in defense of its 
neutral commerce, almost came to blows with France. 
In the later stages of the same general struggle, the 
United States actually did come to blows with Great 
Britain. And in the midst of the Franco-British con- 


flict (1800), the Baltic powers revived their Armed 
Neutrality. 


This second Armed Neutrality was not 
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large enough or strong enough to resist British attacks 
upon it, and within a few months it was broken up. Its 
achievements, like those of America in the War of 1812, 
were not at the time considered great or decisive. 

Yet the Armed Neutrality Leagues of 1780 and 1800 
were not without important subsequent results. They 
served to crystallize neutral sentiment and to force upon 
the attention of the greatest maritime power demands 
for a revision of the rules of naval warfare which would 
have been permanently ignored had they come from any 
single member of either armed neutrality group. As the 
event proved, even Great Britain gave adherence in the 
Paris Declaration of 1856 and in the London Declara- 
tion of 1909 to the principles of the Armed Neutralities. 

Now there is another tremendous European war, and 
neutral interests are again jeopardized, this time mainly 
by the nature of the naval warfare between Great Britain 
and Germany. With this phase of the contemporaneous 
war the United States, as the largest and most influential 
neutral power, is directly concerned. What exactly have 
we at stake? And how may we most effectively safe- 
guard our legitimate interests ? 

What we most clearly have at stake is the freedom of 
the seas—the recognized and respected right to use the 
high seas, the arteries of international intercourse for 
passenger and non-contraband-goods traffic, and to trade 
freely and fully without let or hindrance with fellow 
neutrals and, in so far as non-contraband goods are con- 
cerned, with belligerents. In the way of the freedom 
of the seas stand at the present time both Germany and 
Great Britain. Both of these powers, together with their 
respective allies, deny us our “rights.” 

From the very beginning of the present war Great 
Britain has sought to check neutral trade with Germany. 
As early as December 26, 1914, the American Govern- 
ment addressed a note to Great Britain, protesting 
against the detentions and seizures of cargoes and point- 
ing out that British policy was directly responsible for 
the depression in many American industries. On March 
1, 1915, Mr. Asquith stated in the House of Commons 
that Great Britain and France, in retaliation upon Ger- 
many for her declaration of the war zone around the 
British Isles, would confiscate all goods of “presumed 
enemy destination, ownership, or origin.” 

In an extended communication addressed to the Brit- 
ish government by Secretary Bryan on March 30, 1915, 
attention was called to the unusual character of the pro- 
posed British blockade and the interference with legiti- 
mate neutral commerce which might readily result. 
The United States Government was willing to concede 
that the changed conditions of naval warfare, especially 
the operations of submarines, might justify some modi- 
fication of the old form of “close” blockade, but it was 
unwilling to concede the right of belligerents to blockade 
neutral ports. It was further pointed out that alleged 
illegal acts of Germany could not be offered as an excuse 
for unlawful acts on the part of Great Britain. 

To this protest the British Foreign Secretary replied 
politely but evasively. Meanwhile, the closure of Ger- 
many to legitimate American trade, and even to ordinary 
American postal correspondence, became more and more 
effective. On October 21, 1915, another note from the 


United States, couched in much more vigorous language, 
was addressed to London. It stated that the so-called 


blockade instituted by the Allies was “ineffective, illegal, 
and indefensible” ; that the “American Government can- 
not submit to the curtailment of its neutral rights”; and 
that the United States “must insist that the relations 
between it and His Majesty’s government be governed, 
not by a policy of expediency, but by those established 
rules of international conduct to which Great Britain in 
the past has held the United States to account.” No real 
redress of American grievances was forthcoming. On 
the contrary, the British Minister of Blockade announced 
to the Commons, on June 28, 1916, that Great Britain 
had decided to discontinue even “partial enforcement” 
of the Declaration of London. 

But, however irksome to neutrals have been the 
British violations of international law, German 
violations have been more _ outrageous because 
they have been attended by destruction of neu- 
tral lives as well as by injury to neutral commerce. 
Early in the war Germany’s planting of floating mines 
was a menace to neutral as well as to belligerent traffic. 
On February 4, 1915, Germany declared the waters 
around the British Isles a war zone after February 18, 
and proclaimed her intention of sinking every enemy 
merchant vessel found in the zone, even if it were imnos- 
sible to save the crew and passengers. She also stated 
that neutral ships entering the war zone were in danger. 
Then, in reply to the American protest, the German gov- 
ernment, on February 18, 1915, explained that, in view 
of the illegal methods used by Great Britain in prevent- 
ing commerce between Germany and neutral countries, 
even in articles which are not contraband of war, the 
Imperial Government felt justified in using all means 
within its power to retaliate upon England. The chief 
means at the disposal of the Germans was the submarine, 
and it was used with the frightful results we all know. 
After the sinking of the Lusitania, there could be no 
question of the hideous character of unrestricted German 
submarine warfare. 

Tn all these infractions of the rights of neutrals, it can- 
not be allowed for a moment that either Germany or 
Great Britain has been actuated by hatred of any neu- 
tral. It is absurd to suppose that Great Britain is delib- 
erately violating the commercial rights of neutrals for 
the mere sake of doing so. It is equally absurd to imag- 
ine that Germany is wilfully destroying the lives of non- 
combatants for the sheer pleasure of it. The fact of the 
matter is that Germany and Great Britain are in a death- 
grapple with each other, and that each is using the most 
available weapon for starving out the other. 

In the great crisis now confronting the United States, 
another fact must not be lost sight of. The United 
States is not the only neutral Power. Spain, Holland, 
and the Scandinavian countries have suffered relatively 
more than we from the infractions of neutral rights: 
and the Latin-American republics are by no means neg- 
ligible. Whatever is done by the United States in de- 
fense of neutral rights should be done in cooperation 
with other neutrals. 

Neutral rights—those of other countries as well as of 
the United States—have been flagrantly violated (1) by 
Great Britain, in that neutral trade with Scandinavian 
ports and with Holland has been interfered with by the 
British policy of intercepting all goods of German origin 
or ultimately destined for Germany, even when the goods 
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have been carried by neutral ships between neutral ports ; 
and (2) by Germany, in that numerous neutral mer- 
chantmen have been sunk by German submarines either 
without warning or without opportunity for safeguard- 
ing the lives of passengers, some of whom have been 
citizens of neutral powers. 

It is obvious to any friend of humanity that violations 
of neutral right which involve loss of life are far more 
serious at the moment than violations which involve 
only loss of trade. It is natural, therefore, that Ameri- 
cans should now be moved more against Germany than 
against Great Britain. It is but natural that the receipt 
of news of the intention of the German government to 
resume unrestricted submarine warfare on and after 
February 1, 1917, should be followed immediately by the 
exertion of tremendous pressure upon the President of 
the United States to plunge us into war with Germany. 
Having in mind the position taken by President Wilson 
in his earlier notes to Berlin, it can occasion no surprise 
that he broke off diplomatic relations with Germany. 

Breaking off diplomatic relations means little of itself. 
Unless it is accomplished by positive constructive action, 
it is merely negative and futile. To me it seems that 
there are now two main highways, along either of which 
we may proceed. 

On the one hand, we may strive to avenge ourselves 
upon Germany by allying ourselves with the Entente 
Powers, a step which will almost inevitably mean ac- 
cepting their views of the freedom of the seas; joining 
our naval units to those of Great Britain, France, and 
Ttaly ; sending an expeditionary force—and later a con- 
scripted army—to the trenches of Flanders and the 
Somme; and agreeing to make peace only in concert 
with our allies. 

But what purpose will be served thereby? We shall 
he supplying additional targets for German torpedoes ; 
we shall he sacrificing thousands of American lives to 
“avenge” hundreds; we shall be committed to support 
of the extreme peace terms of Russia and Japan as well 
as those of France and Great Britain; we shall be assist- 
ing in the upbuilding of states whose future claims to 
world domination may well he as dangerous to world 
peace as the present claims of the most extreme German 
spokesman. And, above all, we shall be losing our op- 
portunity to champion real new!/ral rights against bellig- 
erent pretensions. 

On the other hand, we may follow up the rupture of 
German diplomatic relations with an immediate and 
earnest attempt to organize an Armed Neutrality. This, 
if successful, would mean an agreement among the 
United States, the Latin-American republics, Spain. 
Holland, and the Scandinavian kingdoms, on a common 
platform of principles governing commercial intercourse 
in time of war, and common action in convoying mer- 
chantmen and in defending, by force if necessary, neu- 
tral rights. 

At the outset. such an Armed Neutrality would devote 
most of its energies to safeguarding human life against 
unlawful submarine attacks: subsequently it might 
ameliorate, if not completely remove, the abuses of block- 
ade, of visit and search, and arbitrary extension of lists 
of contraband. Tf the Armed Neutralities of 1780 and 
1800 are any guide to an Armed Neutrality of 1917, the 
latter might prove successful in bringing Germany to 
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terms and in convincing the Entente Powers of the ad- 
vantages of a modification of their maritime policy. 
Best of all, a consensus of neutral opinion and a com- 
munity of neutral interests would be established in the 
face of all belligerents. 

The purpose which the United States has in view 
right now is to make Germany abandon her unrestricted 
submarine warfare. If we make war on Germany and 
throw in our lot with the Entente Powers, we shall not 
achieve our purpose ; we shall merely help Great Britain, 
France, Russia, ‘Italy, and Japan to achieve their pur- 
poses. If, however, we succeed in organizing an Armed 
Neutrality, we may achieve our immediate purpose, and 
we shall certainly be in an infinitely better position both 
during and after the war to champion neutral rights on 
land and on sea against any Power or any combination of 
Powers which unjustly undertake to abridge those rights. 

Suppose, now, that we elect to organize an Armed 
Neutrality rather than to declare war on Germany. 
Some difficulty may be experienced in prevailing upon 
all neutral Powers to participate. Tolland, for example, 
on account of her geographical position, might be very 
chary about antagonizing her belligerent neighbors. But 
granting that a majority of neutrals join the United 
States in forming an Armed Neutrality, what will be 
the procedure of such a league? 

First of all, a declaration of principles must be agreed 
upon. For a manifesto of this sort there is already 
abundant precedent in international law and _ usage. 
Without attempting to forecast the details of neutral 
agreement, it may be observed that the declaration should 
cover at least four points: (1) contraband; (2) block- 
ade; (3) convoy, and (4) submarine warfare. The first 
three, it might be found, have already been defined quite 
acceptably to neutrals in the London Declaration of 
1909. The provisions of the London Declaration were 
the result of long study on the part of experts in inter- 
national law; they represent the result of a careful 
weighing of the interest of belligerents on the one side 
and of neutrals on the other side during an earlier preva- 
lence of maritime war; and, though never formally rati- 
fied by the Powers, they were signed at the time by the 
representatives of the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Russia, Japan, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Spain, 
and Holland. 

The fourth point to be covered by the declaration of 
the proposed Armed Neutralitvy—that concerning sub- 
marine warfare—would probably involve new applica- 
tions of old principles, such as the immunity of unarmed 
merchantmen from attack unless they resisted search or 
attempted to run away; the inviolability of non-contra- 
band goods on neutral merchantmen ; and the safeguard- 
ing of the lives of non-combatants. It is obvious that 
the rigorous enforcement of these doctrines would oper- 
ate to restrict submarine warfare to attacks on enemy 
warships and military transports, and to visit and search 
of merchantmen with a view only to casting overboard 
recognized contraband of war. 

Having agreed upon a declaration of principles, the 
next thing for the Armed Neutrality to do would be to 
enforee it as far as possible. Here the chief means 
would be the naval convoy. For example, an American 
merchant vessel, or a fleet of American merchant vessels, 
would depart from the port of New York accompanied 
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by an American warship. ‘The United States Govern- 
ment, if it were to take advantage of the principle of 
convoy as laid down by the Declaration of London, would 
have to be able to vouch that the ships so convoyed car- 
ried nothing contraband—contraband, however, in the 
sense held by the League of Neutrals, not according to 
the decrees of Germany or Great Britain. If on the way 
to Liverpool or Southampton, whether within or without 
the so-called war zone, a German submarine should ap- 
pear and order the crews and passengers of the mer- 
chantmen to take to the lifeboats, then the commander 
of the naval convoy should protest against the patent in- 
fringement of international law, and if the submarine 
attempted to torpedo any ship of the fleet, the American 
vessels shall forthwith retaliate by attempting to de- 
stroy the submarine. 

If a German submarine shall attack any neutral mer- 
chantman without warning or without complying with 
other regulations adopted by the league, thenceforth the 
very presence of a German submarine in the vicinity of 
neutral shipping, whether it had attempted to attack or 
not, could be considered as prima facie evidence of an 
intent to attack, and all German submarines might be 
sunk as soon as they were detected. The United States, 
on account of its relatively large navy, would be expected 
to perform a larger service than its fellow-neutrals in 
‘“notting” submarines; and the Armed Neutrality as ¢ 
whole might eventually accomplish much towards remoy- 
ing or minimizing the menace of submarine warfare. 

Less effective, no doubt, would be the campaign of the 
Armed Neutrality for the enforcement of its principles 
in respect of contraband and blockade against the preten- 
sions of the Entente Powers. But some headway might 
be made. If Great Britain were relieved of the worst 
menace of submarine warfare and if the neutral powers 
presented a united front, she, despite her overwhelming 
naval preponderance, might permit cargoes of non-con- 
traband character to proceed freely under convoy from 
New York to Rotterdam or Copenhagen, or even to such 
German ports as were not undergoing an effective close- 
range blockade. The very fact that the cargoes were 
under convoy would be an official guarantee that they 
contained no contraband; and the British government 
would hesitate to order its warships to open fire on an 
American man-of-war. 

But what if the Armed Neutrality, in taking neces- 
sary steps to enforce its principles, is met by a German 
declaration of war? Will not this mean war just as 
much as though the United States should now declare 
war on Germany? It is my belief that there is a funda- 
mental difference between the two kinds of war. If we 
declare war against Germany now, we are far more likely 
to he drawn into an alliance with the Entente Powers 
than we would be were we later to receive a declaration 
of war from Germany as an incident to our poliey of en- 
forcing our rights and the rights of all neutrals. In the 
latter case we would certainly be no worse off, and we 
would have performed a noble service to humanity— 
quite as noble as dying in continental trenches. 

It is conceivable that-we might be in an actual state of 
war with Germany without any declaration of war on 
our part. There is plenty of precedent for such a situa- 
tion. The Armed Neutralities of 1780 and 1800 are 


cases in point.- Not even British declarations of war 
swerved the League of 1780 from its purpose. 


And even 
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more pertinent to America is the instance in 1798 when 
the United States, to protect its rights at sea, broke oil 
diplomatic relations with France, and Congress author- 
ized American frigates to capture French vessels guilty 
of depredations on American commerce. Actual naval 
engagements were fought, but no formal declaration of 
war was made; and within a year France backed down. 

It is idle in this hour of national crisis to say merely 
that the United States should keep out of war. The 
hour demands well-considered constructive action, By 
declaring war immediately we shall be taking action, 
but action that is at once ill-considered and destructive 
of future world organization and world peace. The 
United States, in this case, will be last and least on the 
long list of belligerents. On the other hand, by giving 
hearty and vigorous support to an Armed Neutrality we 
shall be taking action which has ample precedent and 
which promises much that is hopeful for the future. In 
this case, the United States will be first and foremost 
among all neutral powers. And a league of neutrals is 
a better harbinger of future world solidarity than a 
league of belligerents. 


THE HAVANA MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE OF INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW 


FINAL ACT 


Ire Second Meeting of the American Institute of 

International Law, founded at Washington in 1912, 
with the object of propagating in America the principles 
of justice and law which ought to prevail in the relations 
hetween States, took place by invitation of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Cuba, in the City of Mavana, 
from January 22 to January 27, 1917. The mecting 
was held under the auspices of the Cuban Society of 
International Law, there being nresent members of the 
Institute and delegates of other Societies of International 
Law affiliated thereto. At the held on the 
27th it was unanimously resolved to insert in the present 
Final Act the result of the proceedings of the Second 
Meeting. 

At the session held by the Institute on January 23d, 
on motion of the President of the Institute, Mr. James 
Brown Scott, there were unanimously approved ten rec- 
ommendations on “International Organization,” which 
shall henceforward be known as “The Recommendations 
of Havana,” the text of which is as follows: 


session 


Recommendations of Havana. 


Whereas the independent existence of civilized 
nations and their solidarity of interests under the 
conditions of modern life has resulted in a society 
of nations; and 

Whereas the safety of nations and the welfare of 
their peoples depend upon the application to them 
of principles of law and equity in their mutual re- 
lations as members of civilized society; and 

Whereas the law of nations can best be formu- 
lated and stated by the nations assembled for this 
purpose in international conferences; and 

Whereas it is in the interest of the society of na- 
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tions that international agreements be made effect- 
ive by ratification and observance on all occasions, 
and that some agency of the society of nations be 
constituted to act for it during the intervals be- 
tween such conferences; and 

Whereas the principles of law and equity can best 
be ascertained and applied to the disputes between 
and among the nations by a court of justice acces- 
sible to all in the midst of the independent powers 
forming the society of civilized nations; 

Therefore the American Institute of Interna- 
tional Law, at its second session, held in the City 
of Havana, in the Republic of Cuba, on the 23d day 
of January, 1917, adopts the following recommen- 
dations, to be known as its Recommendations of 
Havana. 


1. The call of a Third Hague Conference to 
which every country belonging to the society of na- 
tions shall be invited and in whose proceedings 
every such country shall participate. 

2. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Confer- 
ence which, thus meeting at regular, stated periods, 
will become a recommending if not a law-making 
body. 

3. An agreement of the States forming the so- 
ciety of nations concerning the call and procedure 
of the Conference, by which that institution shall 
become not only internationalized, but in which no 
nation shall take as of right a preponderating part. 

4, The appointment of a committee, to meet at 
regular intervals between the Conferences, charged 
with the duty of procuring the ratification of the 
Conventions and Declarations and of calling atten- 
tion to the Conventions and Declarations in order 
to insure their observance. 

5. An understanding upon certain fundamental 
principles of international law, as set forth in the 
Declaration of the Rights and Duties of Nations 
adopted by the American Institute of International 
Law on January 6, 1916, which are themselves 
based upon decisions of English courts and of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

6. The creation of an international council of 
conciliation to consider, to discuss, and to report 
upon such questions of a non-justiciable character 
as may be submitted to such council by an agree- 
ment of the powers for this purpose. 

7. The employment of good offices, mediation, 
and friendly composition for the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non-justiciable nature. 

8. The principle of arbitration in the settlement 
of disputes of a non-justiciable nature ; also of dis- 
putes of a justiciable nature which should be de- 
cided by a court of justice, but which have, through 
delay or mismanagement, assumed such political 
importance that the nations prefer to submit them 
to arbiters of their own choice rather than to judges 
of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

9. The negotiation of a convention creating a 
judicial union of the nations along the lines of the 
Universal Postal Union of 1908, to which all civil- 
ized nations and self-governing dominions are par- 
ties, pledging the good faith of the contracting 
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parties to submit their justiciable disputes—that is 
to say, their differences involving law or equity—to 
a permanent court of this union, whose decisions 
will bind not only the litigating nations, but also 
all parties to its creation. 

10. The creation of an enlightened public opinion 
in behalf of peaceable settlement in general, and in 
particular in behalf of the foregoing nine proposi- 
tions, in order that, if agreed to, they may be put 
into practice and become effective, in response to 
the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, “a decent 
respect to the opinion of mankind.” 


Projects and Proposals. 


The Institute further resolved to refer to the consid- 
eration of the National Societies of International Law 
affiliated thereto the following projects and proposals 
submitted by the Secretary General, Seftor Alejandro 
Alvarez: 


A. Prosect RELATING TO THE FUNDAMENTAL Bases 
OF INTERNATIONAL Law: 

The Institute, desirous of arriving at a uniformity of 
views on the elaboration of the final project, requests the 
National Societies affiliated thereto to consider, among 
others, the following questions: 

1. Future field of action of international law; 

2. Extension of legal rules; 

3. Sources of legal rules; 

4, Development of legal rules, or their application to 
cases not specially provided for; 

5. Sanctions of legal rules; 

6. The rights of persons or of associations, which it 
may be advisable to recognize internationally. 


B. Prosect RELATING TO THE FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS 
OF THE AMERICAN CONTINENT OR AMERICAN WORLD: 

As regards this project the Institute calls the atten- 
tion of the National Societies to the following questions: 

Should the American Republics affirm, as a basis of 
international organization in their relations with the 
States of other Continents, that the integrity and the 
sovereignty of the countries which constitute the Amer- 
ican Continent or American World should be main- 
tained ; and, if so, should they declare themselves jointly 
and separately responsible for the maintenance of these 
principles ? 


C. ProJEcT FOR THE REGULATION OF NEUTRALITY IN 
Nava War: 

On this matter the Institute earnestly recommends to 
the affiliated Societies the special consideration of the 
following questions : 

1. Should the rights of neutrals always take prece- 
dence of those of belligerents—that is to say, should bel- 
ligerents, in the conduct of warlike operations, always 
respect the rights of neutrals—and, if so, what are the 
most appropriate methods of enforcing these rights? 

2. In connection with the same subject: 

(a) Would it be advisable to establish a league of 
neutrals? 
(6) Should the commercial blockade of belliger- 
be prohibited ? 
(c) Should the inviolability of private pro 
at sea be declared ? titi 
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(d) Should censorship of the mails be prohib- 
ited ? 

(e) What measures can be taken to insure the 
free commerce of neutrals between them- 
selves or with belligerents? . 

(f) Would it be advisable, in case of war, to ex- 
clude all belligerent war vessels from the 
territorial waters of the neutral countries? 


D. Bases RELATING TO THE ORGANIZATION OF A 
Court or ArsiTraL Justice. (These bases have been 
prepared by the President, Mr. James Brown Scott) : 

On this matter the Institute calls the attention of the 
National Societies to the following questions: 

1. Should an International Court of Justice be cre- 
ated, whose duty it would be to settle the differences of 
a legal nature which may arise between nations; and, if 
so, would it be advisable that such a court were a conti- 
nental or a world court? 

2. Would it be advisable to establish the said court, 
whether a world or a continental court, taking as a basis 
the organization of the Supreme Court of the United 
States and the projects submitted to the Second Inter- 
national Peace Conference of the Hague? 


E. Unton or LeaGue oF NaTIons FOR THE MAINTE- 
NANCE OF Peace. (These bases have been prepared by 
the Secretary General, Sefior Alejandro Alvarez) : 

On this matter of capital importance at the present 
moment the Institute consults the National Societies 
upon the following questions: 

1. Would it be advisable to create a “Union or League 
of States” intended to prevent conflicts of a political 
character or obtain their pacific settlement, or to pro- 
mote closer relations among the States which shall con- 
stitute it? 

2. Would it be advisable that such organization, 
league, or union should be international or continental ? 

3. Would it be advisable, in case of the creation of 
such a union or league, that it should be limited to at- 
taining an agreement between the parties, or should its 
powers extend to dictate a settlement? 

4. In case of dictating a settlement, should the league 
seek to enforce it only by its moral authority; or should 
it impose it by force, and what should be the procedure 
in such a case? 

5. Possibility and convenience of universal disarma- 
ment, or at least of the limitation of naval and land 
armaments. 


F. Rigurs anp Duties or NATIONS WHICH ARE De- 
RIVED FROM THE FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS: : 

The Institute at its first meeting adopted a “Declara- 
tion of the Rights and Duties of Nations,” and considers 
that the moment has arrived for determining what are 
the consequences and corollaries of the said fundamental 
rights. In regard to this very important matter, the 
Institute calls the attention of the affiliated Societies to 
the question whether it would be advisable to state and, 
in such case, to explain what would be the limits of the 
following rights: 


1. Right of necessity. 

. Right of peoples to their free development. 

. Right of imtervention. 

. Diplomatic claims, and specially claims referring 
to the protection of citizens abroad. 
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5. What should be the duties of States? 

6. How shall be affirmed and consecrated hencefor- 
ward the notion of the solidarity among the States and 
that of the general interests which bind them together. 


Resolutions. 


The Institute unanimously adopted the following 
resolutions : 


I. 


On motion of Messrs. Anderson and Matos: 

A vote of sympathy to the Central American Court of 
Justice, the first Permanent Court of Arbitral Justice in 
the world, created by the convention concluded on De- 
cember 20, 1907, among the Republics of Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, and Nicaragua, recom- 
mending its maintenance and prestige, which are guar- 
antees of peace among the Central American Republics. 

A vote of appreciation was also accorded to Dr. Luis 
Anderson and Dr. Antonio Batres Jauregui, two distin- 
guished charter members of the Institute, who subscribed 
as Plenipotentiaries of their respective countries, the 
convention creating the said court. 


II. 


That the present war, which already involves a great 
portion of the European continent and in which all 
peoples, including the neutral nations, are so deeply en- 
tangled, may end in the near future, and that the peace 
soon to be concluded may be permanent, based upon the 
principles of equity and law, upon which rest the safety 
of States and the welfare of their peoples. , 


IIT. 


In closing its sessions the Institute expresses its pro- 
found gratitude to the President of the Republic, the 
government, the people of Cuba, and the Cuban press 
for the exquisite hospitality with which they welcomed 
the members thereof, and to the delegates of the Na- 
tional Societies who attended the meeting. The Insti- 
tute also expresses its gratitude to the Senate, House 
of Representatives, Mayor, and Board of Aldermen of 
Havana for the courteous welcome which they were kind 
enough to extend to its members. Finally, the Institute 
expresses its appreciation of and extends its congratula- 
tions to the Cuban National Society, as well as to the 
students of the University, who so largely contributed 
to the success of the meeting, under the auspices of 
which Society, composed of distinguished and enlight- 
ened publicists, the Institute has held its sessions, and 
places on record its indebtedness to the eminent jurists, 
Dr. Antonio Sanchez de Bustamante and Dr. Fernando 
Sanchez de Fuentes. 


IV. 


The Institute sends cordial greetings to its absent 
members and a vote of thanks to Messrs. Gustavo Gu- 
tiérrez, Secretary of the Cuban Society of International 
Law; Miguel A. Campa, First Secretary of the Diplo- 
matic Corps of Cuba, and Dr. Luis A. Baralt, who have 
so efficaciously aided the Secretary General’s office, as 
well as to Mr. John Vavasour Noel, the distinguished 
journalist in charge of the general information to the 
press. 
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THE “DEMOCRACY” OF UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY SERVICE 
By WALDO R. BROWNE 


bp THAT remote past before the Great War, nothing else 
seemed quite so effective in making the average Amer- 
ican citizen proud of his citizenship as a little reflection 
on the conscript military system of Europe. How odious 
and wasteful we used to consider that plan of forcing 
young men to give their most valuable years to the sense- 
less puppetry of drill-ground and barracks-room! How 


revolting seemed the idea of driving men like cattle to - 


the battle-field, regardless of the justice or injustice of 
their country’s cause! With what glow of self-right- 
eousness and self-gratulation did we read of such things 
as the Dreyfus case and the Zabern incident! With what 
shuddering indignation did we view the tyranny and 
degradation of barracks life, as revealed to us in play or 
novel! And in our innocence we would cry out: “Thank 
God, we live in a land free of that curse!” 

But all this was long ago—nearly three years ago. 
Today this system which we had always looked upon as 
a thing wholly and irremediably evil, a barbaric survival 
among monarchical institutions—today it is being pro- 
claimed up and down the country as not only necessary 
to our further existence as a nation, but as a thing that 
is virtuous and beautiful and desirable in itself. Specif- 
ically, it is declared to be the exact antithesis and polar 
opposite of what we had hitherto supposed it to be— 
it is splendidly “democratic.” No other of its numerous 
virtues is dwelt upon more fulsomely than that. And it 
is “democratic” because it bears upon rich and poor alike, 
it places equal responsibility upon and requires equal 
service from the son of Dives and the son of Lazarus. 
This sort of reasoning is not peculiar to our American 
war-lords, however. We saw it applied the other day in 
the German government’s announcement of industrial 
conscription: that measure also involved both rich and 
poor, and so, as its sponsors were at great pains to em- 
phasize, was finely “democratic.” 

Now, if this reasoning be valid—if, indeed, the demo- 
cratic test of any governmental measure relates only to 
its “universal” application, without regard to its moral 
and political connotations—then Germany represents 
today the finest flower, the ultimate distillation, of the 
democratic theory. But it is not valid. Democracy is 
something more than a mere form or manner of admin- 
istration; it is a political code based on explicit moral 
sanctions, one of the chief of which is Kant’s funda- 
mental ethical law that an individual must always be 
considered as an end in himself, never as a means to an 
end. The essence of democracy is inherent in the prin- 
ciple of free consent, as opposed to compulsion—in the 
conception of men and women as individual wi//s rather 
than as chattels. 

Compulsory military service is no more democratic, 
hecause of its “universal” application, than would be a 
national program for placing all male citizens between 
certain age limits in government prisons for an equal 
term of years. In truth, a measure which would compel 
many hundreds of thousands of Americans to conform 
to a revolutionary innovation in our national affairs that 
is repugnant to their deepest moral convictions is the 
very denial and negation of democracy. 
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“What is it to be born free and not to live free?” asks 
Thoreau. “What is the value of any political freedom 
but as a means to moral freedom? Is it a freedom to 
be slaves, or a freedom to be free, of which we boast ?” 

On the day when this country adopts compulsory mili- 
tary laws she will cease to be a democracy, because she 
will have denied her citizens the liberty of individual 
thought and action in a matter touching the well-springs 
of religion and morality. She will have denied them 
the right to be considered as personalities rather than as 
chattels—as ends in themselves rather than as means to 
an end. She will have denied them the freedom to be 
free. 


COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING 


By GEORGE A. WALTON 
Principal of the George School, Pennsylvania 


NCE when the doctor came a little girl sidled up to 

him, saying quietly, “I know four doctors—you and 
Dr. Quiet and Dr. Diet and Dr. Merryman.” “Yes,” he 
answered, “and I know another one, better than all the 
rest put together—Dr. Time.” 

It is this last-named gentleman, Dr. Time, that has 
not been consulted by the supporters of military train- 
ing. Every real educator knows that educational proc- 
esses take time. He knows that it takes time to teach a 
child the right methods of study, to develop an interest 
in a new and difficult subject. He knows that children 
who slur their words or think vaguely or write broken 
sentences need time to learn correct enunciation, clear 
thinking, and proper sentence structures. Many a child 
will learn to write correct English for the English 
teacher ; but much time is required for that habit to per- 
meate his whole self, so that on all occasions he writes 
in good form. ‘To instill qualities of mind and spirit 
requires time—not days and weeks, but months and 
years. 

The proposals that have so far been made for compul- 
sory military training overlook this fact and appear in- 
adequate and foolish to one who has had experience in 
educative work. War is a very complicated procedure, 
and it is ridiculous to suppose that a training of value 
for real war can be given in the proposed periods of 15 
or 20 days annually. It is also argued that military 
training will develop among the American people de- 
sirable spiritual qualities now lacking. Teachers in 
other lines of education would not care to be held re- 
sponsible for results if they were expected to transform 
the moral nature of an adolescent boy or girl in so short 
a time. 

The Plattsburg experiment, although carried out 
under special conditions, has been only partially suc- 
cessful. Efficient, mature men volunteered to go to 
Plattsburg and made remarkable progress. Inefficient 
boys, not yet full grown, compelled to take military 
training, will not give the same response. Among the 
younger men who have been at Plattsburg, it is not hard 
to gather evidence that the time spent is insufficient to 
produce the moral qualities supposed to be inculcated 
by military training. It was a young man, but recently 
from Plattsburg, who drove his automobile into the soft 
earth by the roadside, crushing down the young grass 
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just sprouted, rather than lift his voice to call across to 
a friend on the sidewalk. ‘The inculcation by military 
training of respect for the rights of others requires more 
than a five weeks’ vacation. Unless the American peo- 
ple are ready to give more time to military training than 
any legislation has so far proposed, the compulsory plan 
is impracticable and whatever time is spent will be 
wasted. 

The Germans require one year’s training for gradu- 
ates of the Gymnasium—that is, the classical high 
school; for others, two. A larger proportion of Amer- 
ican boys get high-school education, but as they are less 
docile and accustomed to a different spirit in the schools, 
an equal allowance of time is necessary to give efficient 
military training. Is America to imitate Germany in 
this matter ? 

Educators know very well that the number and char- 
acter of the instructors is an important factor in a stu- 
dent’s growth. Young people learn as much from the 
way they are treated as from what they are taught. In 
order to get good results, boarding schools of high stand- 
ard have found it necessary to provide one teacher for 
about every nine to ten students. Some do even better, 
having one teacher for six or seven students. 

Boys and girls of the adolescent period are a mixture 
of good and evil impulses. The ordinary environment 
in which we all live contains much to bring out the worst 
side of our nature. When boys are brought together in 
large groups, they react on each other, unfortunately in 
many instances. To offset these tendencies, educators 
rely upon adequate supervision, both as to number and 
character of the supervisors. They seek men of good 
character and, above all, that magnetic quality which 
appeals to a boy and awakens the desire to imitate. Not 
every good man nor every brainy man makes a good 
teacher. Definite rules, rigidly enforced, fail to produce 
moral growth. They tend to call forth evasion and de- 
ceit. Personal appeal, based on the boy’s admirations 
and a community of interest, enlist his own will in keep- 
ing himself straight. Since hard work and good order 
depend on a relation that is largely personal, the number 
of boys per supervisor must be limited; for few men can 
sincerely carry on personal relations with any great 
number of people and live with them all the time. 

It has always been true that evil influences congre- 
gate around military camps. Temptations are particu- 
larly acute, because of the monotonous character of the 
drill. Vicious habits among the boys will tend to in- 
crease, unless checked by a supervision adequate both in 
numbers and character. 

In the plans for military training already formulated 
and presented to the public there is only the most indefi- 
nite provision for supervising the training camps. The 
Chamberlain bill would place an officer in charge of each 
congressional district, and adds that he may have as 
much assistance as necessary. No standard is set, either 
as to numbers, salary, or character, of the assistants. No 
notion is given of the way these men will be organized. 
Is the nation justified in introducing such training until 
assurance is given to the parents of the exact conditions 
which their boys will have to face in camp? Is it right 
to call on the citizens of this country to foot the bill 
until they have had estimates of what efficient adminis- 
tration will cost? Compulsory military training is im- 
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practicable on account of the enormous numbers of offi- 
cers necessary to give proper supervision to the training 
camp and also on account of the tremendous expense 
involved. In training adolescent boys by the military 
method the cost reckoned in terms of moral safety is 
prohibitive. 

Military training is also impracticable because it will 
run counter to the spirit that is now being developed in 
secondary schools, both public and private. ‘Teachers 
are fast losing their character of lords and masters of 
the students. They are not so particular as previously 
about their dignity. They are coming more and more 
to be friends of the students. They share the student’s 
interest; they exult with him in victory and share his 
disappointments when the school team is defeated. Stu- 
dents are coming to look upon their instructors as a vital 
part of the school machinery, to be appreciated and en- 
joyed. The old idea that the teacher is the natural-born 
enemy of the student, to be circumvented on all occa- 
sions, is passing. ‘The teacher seeks the student’s point 
of view and invites cooperation in the work at hand. 
Serious educational journals publish articles recording 
the student’s opinions on various subjects. The time 
has come when the chief study of the schoolmaster is his 
pupils and not the subject-matter. 

The teacher expects that work will be done, and that 
obedience will be rendered ; but he relies more upon in- 
voking the spirit of voluntary initiative and voluntary 
cooperation than upon orders. He wants the student te 
understand the reason for his request, because he knows 
that the student does better work if he feels it is his own 
task and not something imposed upon him by external 
authority. The type of obedience thus procured is that 
of the athletic team. Success in football or baseball 
depends upon team work. A player must not dlo as he 
pleases ; he must obey the best interests of the team, and 
in the thousand and one situations which the game pro- 
duces he must decide with instant quickness what the 
need of the team demands. The teamwork obedience of 
the school-room and the athletic field is incompatible 
with the implicit obedience which the officer exacts of 
the private and which, under a military system, would 
necessarily have to be exacted of the young men in train- 
ing. 

It is probable that an officer learns something of team- 
work obedience, but in many instances even they are 
ignorant of the real situation. Under compulsory train- 
ing most of our young men would come in as privates. 
The spirit of the camp would necessarily be antagonistic 
to the spirit of the school. To reconcile the two is an 
impracticable task. Either the camp will unfit the boys 
for school life or the school will unfit the boys for the 
camp. 

A consideration of this subject cannot be closed with- 
out expressing the feeling of horror that one naturally 
feels over the idea of military conscription in America. 
Should it come to p:-*, many loyal Americans—men and 
boys—would find their patriotism shattered. In most 
cases they would eventually reconstruct it, sadly, because 
on a lower plane. The last few years have been trying 
ones to people striving for high ideals. Shall America 
lower her ideals to adopt at this time an ill-considered, 
half-formed, and impracticable plan of military con- 
scription ? 
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THE DUTY OF NEUTRALS TO PROTEST’ 


By JAMES BROWN SCOTT 
President of the American Institute of International Law 


Ll’ is admitted to be the right and the duty of a neutral 
nation to protest if the action of a belligerent affects 
injuriously the persons or the property of that neutral. 
‘he books are full of protests in such cases, and a large 
part of the correspondence of neutral nations since the 
outbreak of the great war in August, 1914, consists of 
the protests of neutrals to belligerents. It is not so gen- 
erally recognized that a neutral nation has a right to 
protest, although its citizens, or their property, may not 
have been directly injured by belligerent action, or that 
it be the right and the duty for a neutral nation to 
protest against a violation of neutral right, even although 
neither the lives of its citizens nor their property are 
directly affected. ‘lhe reason is that the violation of the 
right of one neutral is a violation of the right of all neu- 
trals ; for if a belligerent can violate at its pleasure a rule 
of law which today affects nations A, B, or C, it may 
tomorrow violate the same rule of law affecting the in- 
terests of nations X, Y, and Z. Indeed it is not the 
injury to the person or the injury to the property 
which matters. It is the withdrawal of the protection 
of the rule of law, upon which both life and property 
depend. Withdraw the law, and the person and prop- 
erty of the neutral are at the mercy of the belligerent. 

It is correct to say that a foreign nation would not be 
justified in protesting a rule of municipal law until 
either its citizens or subjects or their property were in- 
jured. It is not to be presumed that a municipal law 
has been passed which will be interpreted as contrary to 
international law, and it is a canon of construction that 
a municipal law will be presumed to be consistent with 
international law unless such a construction is impos- 
sible. Thus, in the case of the Charming Betsy (2 
Cranch, 64, 118), decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1818, Chief Justice Marshall said: 

“Tt has also been observed that an act of Congress 
ought never to be construed to violate the law of nations 
if any construction remains, and consequently can never 
be construed to violate neutral rights, or to affect neu- 
tral commerce, further than is warranted by the law of 
nations as understood in this country.” 

The presumption is either that the law is not incon- 
sistent with the rule of international law, or that it 
will not be applied to foreign persons or interests in such 
a way as to violate the rule of international law. Even 
in these cases it would be proper to call attention to the 
probable consequences of the statute. 

But the nation passing the statute is sovereign within 
its territory, and it has the right to exercise its sover- 
eignty in such a way as to affect all persons, alien or 
native, within its jurisdiction, and all property within 
its jurisdiction. The case is entirely different in inter- 
national law. No nation has a right to make interna- 
tional law ; no nation has a right to give to its municipal 
statute international effect; no nation has a right to ex- 
tend its statutes in such manner as to interfere with the 
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rights of other nations. ‘l'his arises from the independ- 
ence and equality of nations. As Sir William Scott, 
later Lord Stowell, put it in 1817, in deciding the case 
of Le Louis (2 Dodson, 210, 243) : 

Two principles of public law are generally recognized 
as fundamental. One is the perfect equality and entire 
independence of all distinct states. Relative magnitude 
creates no distinction of additional right to the more 
powerful neighbor; and any advantage seized upon that 
ground is mere usurpation. This is the great founda- 
tion of public law, which it mainly concerns the peace 
of mankind, both in their public and private capacities, 
to preserve inviolate. ‘The second is, that all nations 
being equal, all have an equal right to the uninterrupted 
use of the unappropriated parts of the ocean for their 
navigation. In places where no local authority exists, 
where the subjects of all states meet upon a footing of 
entire equality and independence, no one state, or any 
of its subjects, has a right to assume or exercise author- 
ity over the subjects of another.” 

The language of Chief Justice Marshall, in the case of 
the Antelope (10 Wheaton, 62, 122), decided in 1825, 
is no less positive, and cannot be too often quoted: 

“No principle of general law is more universally ac- 
knowledged than the perfect equality of nations. Russia 
and Geneva have equal rights. It results from this 
equality that no one can rightfully impose a rule on an- 
other. Each legislates for itself, but its legislation can 
operate on itself alone.. A right, them, which is vested 
in all, by the consent of all, can be divested only by con- 
sent; and this |slave] trade, in which all have partici- 
pated, must remain lawful to those who cannot be in- 
duced to relinquish it. As no nation can prescribe a 
rule for others, none can make a law of nations; and this 
traffic remains lawful to those whose governments have 
not forbidden it.” 

Now, if international law is largely a thing of usage, 
of usage hardened into custom, nations cannot afford 
to allow one of their number to embark upon a course 
which, if continued, and if submitted to by them, will 
result in a precedent binding their conduct, if not their 
conscience. [Lest usage shall harden into custom and 
silence seem to give consent, it is the right and it is the 
duty of neutral nations to state firmly and positively 
that they will not allow a violation of international right 
to be an exception to the rule, which it will be if, without 
protest, they permit the belligerent to violate the rule of 
law. 

Again, if no one nation can make a law of nations, 
and if a nation is only bound by what it agrees to, it fol- 
lows that a rule to be regarded as forming part of the 
law of nations must be made by all or consented to by all. 
Differing from municipal law, which is made by one na- 
tion, international law is made by the many, or by ali in 
common. The very moment, therefore, when any na- 
tion, however powerful, arrogates to itself the right to 
abrogate a rule of international law—for violation of a 
right of neutrals without the consent of neutrals is in 
effect a claim to abrogate the rule—it is the right of neu- 
trals to interpose an objection; and if the view stated 
above be correct, it is the duty of neutrals to do so, 
whether or not they seem to be directly affected in the 
persons of their subjects or citizens, or of their property. 
Tf international law were as municipal law, the rule of 
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one country, this could not be so. But as it is the rule 
of all countries, the violation of that rule is in effect the 
violation of it for all neutrals, because it is the law of all 
neutrals, and not merely the right of the particular 
country. 

A case in point will make this clear; and in order 
that no criticism may seem to be made of foreign 
countries, an American illustration will be chosen. 
On November 8, 1861, the United States man- 
of-war San Jacinto, under the command of Captain 
Charles Wilkes, stopped the steamer 7'rent, took off two 
civil passengers, Messrs. Mason and Slidell, commission- 
ers from the Confederate States of America to Europe, 
and thereafter allowed the vessel to continue its passage. 
The 7’rent was a British mail packet, therefore a neutral 
vessel, on its way from Havana to St. Thomas. Under 
international law then existing and as it now stands, 
the United States did not have the right to remove 
Mason and Slidell, although Secretary of State Seward 
claimed that it would have been proper for Captain 
Wilkes to capture the vessel and to take it into an Amer- 
ican port, in order to have it condemned for carrying the 
Confederate commissioners, who were apparently re- 
garded by the American authorities as in the nature of 
contraband. Great. Britain protested against the re- 
moval of civil passengers from a British and neutral 
vessel, and it was clearly both the right and the duty of 
Great Britain to protest. The United States yielded, 
and returned Mason and Slidell to British custody. 

But there was more to the incident than this, other- 
wise it would not be cited in this connection. France, 
Prussia, and Austria formally protested against the ac- 
tion of the United States in removing Mason and 
Slidell from the 7'rent, and Russia called the matter in- 
formally to the attention of the United States. On De- 
cember 3, 1861, the French Imperial Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, M. Thouvenel, instructed the French Min- 
ister at Washington to wait upon Secretary of State 
Seward, to read to him the instruction and to leave a 
copy with him should he desire it. The Minister of 
Foreign Affairs laid the foundation for his protest in the 
following passage : 

“The wish to contribute to prevent a conflict, immi- 
nent perhaps between two powers towards which it is 
animated by sentiments equally friendly, and duty to 
maintain certain principles essential to the security of 
neutrals with the effect of protecting the rights of its 
own flag from injury, have convinced it [the government 
of the Emperor], after mature reflection, that it cannot 
under these circumstances remain altogether silent.” 
(Bernard’s Neutrality of Great Britain During the 
American Civil War, 1870, pages 196-200.) 

After this expression of friendly regard, Mr. Thou- 
venel discussed the merits of the incident, and after ex- 
pressing the views of his government, thus continues : 

“Not wishing to enter into a more thorough discus- 
sion of the question raised by the capture of MM. Mason 
and Slidell, I have said enough about it, I believe, to 
establish that the Cabinet at Washington would not be 
able, without infringing upon the principles for which 
all neutral powers are equally interested in assuring re- 
spect or without contradicting its own conduct up to this 
time, to give its approval to the proceedings of the com- 
mander of the San Jacinto.” 
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Une more protest may be quoted as of more than pass- 
ing interest. On December 25, 1861, the Prussian Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, Count von Bernstortf, a name 
familiar to the American people at the present time be- 
cause of the fact that the German Ambassador to the 
United States bears the honored name of this minister, 
and is his son, instructed the Prussian Minister 
to the United States, Baron von Gerholt, to call upon 
Secretary Seward to read him the contents of his in- 
struction, and to leave a copy of it with him should the 
American Secretary of State desire it. ‘This particular 
instruction of the Prussian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
dealt with the 7'rent affair, courteously but firmly stating 
the rights of neutrals, and protesting against their vio- 
lation in this instance. Thus he said: 

“The maritime operations undertaken by President 
Lincoln against the Southern seceding States could not, 
from their very commencement, but fill the King’s gov- 
ernment with apprehensions lest they should result in 
possible prejudice to the legitimate interests of neutral 
Powers. 

“These apprehensions have unfortunately proved fully 
justified by the forcible seizure on board the neutral mai! 
packet, the Z'rent, and the abduction therefrom of 
Messrs. Mason and Slidell by the commander of the 
United States man-of-war, the San Jacinto. 

“This occurrence, as you can well imagine, has pro- 
duced in England and throughout Europe the most pro- 
found sensation, and thrown not cabinets only, but also 
public opinion, into a state of the most excited exp cta- 
tion. For, although at present it is England only which 
is immediately concerned in the matter, yet on the other 
hand it is one of the most important and universally 
recognized rights of the neutral flag which has been 
called into question.” 

It will be observed that Count von Bernstorff does not 
speak in this passage of Prussian rights as such. 
He takes the broader ground that a violation of the neu- 
tral right of any country is a violation of the neutral 
rights of all countries, and therefore of Prussia’s. He 
recognizes that the claim to violate neutral rights in the 
case of Great Britain was in effect the claim to violate 
the neutral rights of every other state belonging to the 
society of nations, and because of that fact, the incident 
had, to quote Count von Bernstorff’s explanation, “pro- 
duced in England and throughout Europe the most pro- 
found sensation, and thrown not cabinets only, but also 
public opinion, into a state of the most excited expecta- 
tion.” 

But strong as is this note, just as are its views, and 
admirable as is its temper, the Prussian government, as 
will be seen in a further quotation from the instruction, 
did not wait for an inquiry or investigation to show 
whether Captain Wilkes’ action was by the direction of 
his government or whether it met with its approval. In 
Count von Bernstorff’s opinion, in either case it made no 
difference in effect whether Wilkes was acting under in- 
structions, or whether he acted upon his own initiative. 
The world was confronted with the violation of neutral 
rights, and therefore a protest was justified and requisite. 
Thus: 

“Tn the absence of any reliable information we were 
in doubt as to whether the captain of the San Jacinto, in 
the course taken by him, had been acting under orders 
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from his government or not. Even now we prefer to 
assume that the latter was the case. Should the former 
supposition, however, turn out to be the correct one, we 
should consider ourselves under the necessity of attrib- 
uting greater importance to the occurrence, and to our 
great regret we should find ourselves constrained to see 
in it not an isolated fact, but a public menace offered to 
the existing rights of all neutrals.” 

As Chief Justice Waite has said in the Arjona case 
(120 U.8., 479, 487), decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in 1886: 

“International obligations are of necessity reciprocal 
in their nature. The right, if it exists at all, is given 
hy the law of nations, and what is law for one is, under 
the same circumstances, law for the other.” 

In the society of nations as at present organized, there 
is no central authority and there is nobody authorized to 
speak and to act for the society as a whole. The main- 
tenance of international law depends upon the enlight- 
ened judgment and good faith of the different nations. 
Each acts for itself, but in so doing it acts for all, be- 
cause the right of one is the right of all, and the duty to 
one, unless it be based upon a special treaty, is the duty 
of all. 

If we are not our brother’s keeper, we are, or at least 
we should he, conservators of the law. It is the right. 
and indeed it is the duty. of neutrals, not of any par- 
ticular neutral, to protest against the violation of neutral 
rights. 

“Tnasmuch as ve have done it unto one of the least of 
these, my brethren, ve have done it unto Me.” 


FOR A CONFERENCE OF NEUTRAL 
NATIONS 


An Open Letter to President Wilson, 
February 7, 1917 
By HENRI LA FONTAINE 
President of the International Peace Bureau 


A’ Presipent of the International Peace Bureau, and 
in the name of the peacemakers of the world, “the 
forward-looking men and women everywhere, of every 
modern nation, of every enlightened community,” to 
whom you alluded in your momentous address to the 
Senate, I deem it my duty and a most welcome privilege 
to express to vou their high feelings of gratitude and 
elation. 

For the first time in history the ruler of a powerful 
nation dares to proclaim the fundamental bases, the ac- 
ceptance of which these men and women have for long 
years advocated as the necessary condition of a lasting 
peace. For those who on these shores a century ago 
started the Peace Movement which culminated in the 
calling of the Peace Conferences of 1899 and 1907, as 
well as for those who have followed in their steps and 
have never despaired, your bold initiative would have 
been and is their highest reward. With unabated perse- 
verance, they have appealed to churches, schools, univer- 
sities, and parliaments; but they have not been able to 
reach the masses. Rulers and diplomats have not real- 
ized the need of the policies and the principles expounded 
by these forerunners, who have been branded too often 
as dreamers and prophets. 
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You have spoken; the world listens, and your words 
will reach the hearts and brains of all men. You have 
spoken, as you have said, not only for the people of the 
United States, but for the friends of humanity, for the 
worshipers of freedom, and for the silent mass of man- 
kind confined in the trenches, as well as in the homes, of 
Europe and prohibited, even {n the most liberal coun- 
tries on earth, to speak, write, or yet whisper their con- 
tempt for war and their will to rebuild the world as a 
commonwealth of equal nations and of brotherlike men. 
The peoples, they claim, have the inalienable and impre- 
scriptible right to dispose freely of themseelves ; and now 
you rise and proclaim in striking words “that every 
people should be left free to determine its policy, its own 
way of development, unhindered, unthreatened, un- 
afraid—the little along with the great and powerful.” 
You have spoken of Poland as vou might have spoken 
of Belgium, Serbia, Bohemia, Finland, Armenia, Persia, 
Ilanover, Saxony, Egypt, Schleswig-Holstein, Alsace- 
Lorraine, Ireland, Lithuania, Trentino, Croatia, Tran- 
sylvania, or of any dependent and oppressed nationality 
for the liberation of which the peacemakers have ex- 
pressed their perennial sympathies. 

“The equality of nations upon which peace must be 
founded must be an equality of rights,” but among those 
rights it may be affirmed that the most vital is the right 
to be free nationally and internationally ; like the peace- 
makers, you have claimed that “no peace can last, or 
ought to last, which does not recognize and accept the 
principle that governments derive all their just power 
from the consent of the governed.” More than a century 
ago Immanuel Kant expressed this idea in his often- 
quoted sentence: “The civil constitution of each State 
shall be republican”; and he added, and the peacemakers 
have repeated it again and again, that “a State is not a 
property as may be the ground on which its people are 
settled ; it is a society of human beings over whom no 
one but itself has the right to rule and to dispose.” With 
you the peacemakers agree “that no right anywhere ex- 
ists to hand peoples about from sovereignty to sover- 
eignty, as if they were property” ; there exists no right of 
conquest ; wherever peoples are intermingled “inviolable 
security of life, of worship, of industrial and social de- 
velopment,” is to be guaranteed them. 

With you again the peacemakers affirm that “the free, 
constant, unthreatened intercourse of nations is an es- 
sential part of the process of peace and of development.” 
They further urge not only the freedom of the seas, 
which already in times of peace was acknowledged and 
granted, but also the freedom of trade and, as Vattel 
says, “the right of way and passage,” that which Kant 
called “the right of hospitality.” They go even further 
and claim, under international guarantees, the right of 
settlement abroad. As for the use of waterways, they 
are of opinion that not alone an “outlet to the great 
highways of the seas should be assured” to every people, 
great or small; but that rivers, straits, and canals should 
be open freely to vessels of every nationality. The great 
highways on land should likewise be open to the citizens 
and the products of all nations without hindrance or 
discrimination. 

Like you, the peacemakers have insisted there should 
be no more organized rivalries, no more unattainable 
balance of power; but only one world alliance, a com- 
munity or concert of power; as you have said in such 
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impressive terms, “when all unite to act in the same 
sense and with the same purpose, all act in the common 
interest and are free to live their own lives under a 
common protection.” 

How such “a common protection” might be organized 
has been for many years the strenuous endeavor of uni- 
versal peace congresses and of interparliamentary con- 
ferences. The peace conferences of 1899 and 1907, 
despite their shortcomings, brought the peoples nearer 
a world organization. The United States, through its 
delegates at these momentous gatherings, pointed out the 
true and final goal. 

In this hour of supreme distress, when millions and 
millions of warriors of the most civilized nations of the 
world are on the eve again of leaping at the throats of 
one another in the most tremendous slaughter ever wit- 
nessed by mankind, when your own country perhaps is, 
alas! to be dragged into this whirlpool of blood and 
hatred, of suffering and anguish, would it not be a high 
duty to issue a pressing and desperate appeal to all neu- 
tral peoples, begging them to send delegates to a Con- 
gress assembled in order to draft, in simple and impres- 
sive outline, a World Declaration of Interdependence, 
as contained in your address to the Senate, supplemented 
by a World Charter establishing a Conference of States 
as a law-making body, a Supreme World Court as a law- 
applying body, and a World Administrative Office to 
further common purposes, to manage common interests, 
and to secure common protection for all States and all 
peoples? The Congress of the United States has already 
placed at your disposal the necessary resources for the 
calling of an International Conference to be entrusted 
with such a task. What the Fathers of this Republic, 
as the representatives of the American colonies, did for 
the United States and the peoples of this western hemi- 
sphere, the neutral States might be asked by you to do 
for the welfare and the salvation of the nations of the 
world. 

Even if the United States are obliged to resort to the 
use of force and to have recourse to arms, it will be to 
uphold principles of right, justice, and freedom; it will 
be an act of protection, not an act of war; an act accom- 
plished without hatred or malice, but rather with a feel- 
ing of sadness and regret, in the very spirit which, let us 
hope, will in the future animate the peoples anxious to 
maintain peace throughout the world. 

However dark and serious the immediate future may 
be, you and your countrymen will not lose sight of the 
ideals which you have championed on their behalf. With 
you the peacemakers throughout the world will main- 
tain these ideals; but they believe that it is not inoppor- 
tune, in the midst of the clash of arms, to affirm them 
by deeds as well as by words, and thus to prepare their 
enthronement among men. 

Wherever and whenever the representatives of the na- 
tions shall meet to rebuild a world where reason and 
good-will shall rule, where the principles and the policies 
of mankind as expounded by you shall prevail, you may 
be assured that the peacemakers, organized as a vast fra- 
ternity, with a clear and upright mind, will crowd be- 
hind you in support of your sacred endeavors to secure 
to the peoples of the earth a government of mankind, 
for mankind, and by mankind. 
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By RABBI MAX HELLER, Temple Sinai, New Orleans, La. 


we are warned, breeds contempt; to 
stand too close to anything truly gigantic is not to 
see it properly and justly; no man can be a hero to his 
valet, nor has the prophet honor in his own country. 
The masters of painting, the classics of literature, belony 
to the past: a man must be dead, an event must have 
passed a hundred years, before we can begin to appraise 
them at their permanent worth. 

It is not easy, therefore, to say of anything that has 
happened within the week that it takes rank with the 
great things of all time; one must be certain as to the 
marks of real greatness before he deliberately pro- 
nounces as epoch-making a deed or a word the echoes of 
which have not yet died upon the air, the fruits of which 
are as yet utterly beyond calculation. 

Yet, standing in this pulpit, speaking from the tra- 
ditions and for the aspirations of the most ancient of 
civilized faiths, I dare to say, after much thoughtful 
weighing, in calm deliberation, that the address of our 
President to the United States Senate, an address 
directed consciously, from a conspicuous elevation, to all 
mankind, takes rank with all the wisest, weightiest, loft- 
iest utterances of a Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln: 
that it seems to me the sublimest of all human deliver- 
ances that have been voiced during the course of my con- 
scious life. I say this conscientiously, as due from a 
religious teacher to the momentousness of a great for- 
ward step in human progress: I say this as due from the 
religion of peace, the nation of peace, to the greatest liv- 
ing champion of peace; I say this in reverence of high 
purpose, vet with every sober reservation of judgment. 
inasmuch as there are put forth in this noble address im- 
portant assertions, explicit statements, with which | 
must take issue. 

My inward compulsion to take this act of statesman- 
ship into pulpit consideration arises from the fact that 
it deals with the very things that are most precious to 
the yearning hearts of our own prophets and our people, 
that it concerns itself, in high courage, in simple- 
hearted earnestness, with the bringing about of freedom, 
justice, and peace. Because Judaism was born in God- 
granted freedom, because its teachers placed righteous- 
ness above all earthly treasures, because its dreamers 
painted for mankind upon the canvas of their visions 
the entrancing ideal of peace, therefore a rabbi would 
he remiss in his allegiance to the essential principles of 
his mission were he to refrain from greeting this an- 
nouncement with peans of full-chested accord and hearty 
praise. 

Let us rejoice, also, as Americans, in the bold leader- 
ship and the straightforward consistency of the act. For 
decades our statesmen, our orators, our historians, our 
poets, have vindicated for our country the glorious mis- 
sion of leading the world in the evolution of genuine 
self-government, of affording opportunity for free un- 
foldment, of opening a haven to the oppressed, of being 
governed by justice and humanity, rather than by lust 
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for power and greed for gold; of pointing the path to 
lasting peace. It will constitute one of the glorious 
memories, one of the inspiring heritages, of our history 
that at this critical time, when we stand forward as the 
one powerful bearer of civilization whose people are 
blessed with peace and prosperity, that at this crucial 
moment our President understood his solemn duty to our 
traditions and ideals and boldly seized upon his task as 
an advocate of freedom, justice, and peace. It was said 
by some brutal cynic that our President was the head of 
this country, the defender of our Constitution, not the 
President of humanity ; it is just this cold-blooded spirit 
of chauvinistic selfishness which blinds the intellectual 
degenerate to the intrinsic realities of the greatness of 
America. Our President stands in a responsible posi- 
tion towards the cause of humanity, just because he has 
heen chosen as the head of a people that is not merely an 
aggregation of self-seekers, but a nation with a historic 
past, banded together upon definite principles for the 
attainment of higher ends. 

And just here we come to the serious question whether 
the time has come for what our President designates as 
a widening of the Monroe Doctrine. We are asked, in 
other words, to modify our policy of isolation, in justice 
to the closer ties which now bind us to all mankind. We 
are told that cooperation with the world cannot be depre- 
cated as an entangling alliance, that the Monroe Doc- 
trine meant more than a measure of self-protection ; th: 
appeal goes forth that we shall “enlarge the place of our 
tent, . . . lengthen our cords, strengthen our 
stakes,” by extending over the whole world, through a 
union of civilized peoples, the principle which lies at the 
foundation of the Monroe Doctrine, that not only indi- 
viduals, but nations, also, shall be governed only with 
their own consent. ° 

One may doubt the practicability, at this stage of 
progress, of carrying through so advanced a principle. 
with the sanction of powerful nations, whose rule woul] 
he abridged, with the intelligent allegiance and wise sel f- 
restraint of backward people, which, as yet, seems incap:i- 
ble of deliberately reasoned consent; one mav call in 
question the wisdom of soliciting self-government for 
nations which have not yet grown into the strength of 
self-control, of emancipating the unripe and placing 
power into the hands of the intemperate. The problems 
of national self-government are only too often compli- 
cated with geographical, cultural, social, religious per- 
plexities ; to quote some examples: Roumania was given 
independence after centuries of bondage, only to abuse 
the boon by robbing her Jewish citizens of treaty rights ; 
Poland, which has, in her aspirations, the profound sym- 
pathies of well-meaning people the world over, has shown 
herself brutally intolerant, insolently oppressive to her 
Jewish compatriots, despite the testimony of her history 
as to the Jewish martyrs that suffered and died for her 
freedom. Similar stories may be told about Arctic Fin- 
land at one end and semi-tropical Algiers at the other. 

We must distinguish here between principle and prac- 
tice, between the ideal to be held in view and the ad- 
visability of bringing it to bear on each practical in- 
stance. The President has rendered this country and 
the world an inestimable service by reminding us that we 
cannot remain neutral any longer; that to leave Europe 
to her counsels, so as to forbid interference with our con- 


tinent, is a narrow and selfish policy, which is utterly 
out of tune with the radical changes in our physical, 
commercial, cultural situation. It is the merest com- 
monplace to say that modern civilization has entangled 
us into alliances without number which bind up our com- 
merce, our intellectual progress, our sympathies, our 
daily life, with the welfare and the peace of Europe ; to 
continue to treat our continent as a sea-girt island which 
can steer clear of all involvement in European strife by 
pursuing a problem of diplomatic isolation, is to fly in 
the face of inexorable fact, to defeat our holiest impulses 
of fellowship and humanity, to mark ourselves as the 
cowardly and unfeeling hermits of civilization, willing 
to partake of all the benefits of cultural cooperation, de- 
termined to shirk every sacred obligation which is bound 
up with our partnership in human progress. 

We may disagree with the President in his explicit 
application of this great principle; we may be on our 
guard as to the practical perplexities which, at this im- 
mature stage of the world’s political morality, beset the 
carrying out of this great ideal, but we must rejoice in 
the providential good fortune that, at this parting of the 
ways, the country should be blessed with a President who 
has the illumined vision and the high courage to point 
out the new path on which we must now enter, if we are 
to be faithful to the spirit, rather than to the letter, of 
our great traditions. There will be those who, in bond- 
age to the mere term, will raise the cry of entangling 
alliances ; there will be others who will not permit this 
country, out of narrow fears and hide-hound conserva- 
tism, to stand in the way of a world league for the assur- 
ing of permanent peace. All of us must approve of the 
championship of right against might; all of us must 
grant that this freedom-loving country of ours has, again 
and again in its history, respected and championed the 
right of smaller nations, no matter how weak or small. 
One great practical difficulty, of course, in bringing 
about even-handed justice among nations is the fact that 
these matters are often complicated by political disfran- 
chisement and social discrimination within great nations 
as between classes, races, faiths, together with the other 
fact that commercial exploitation and subjugation, an 
unfairness due to superior strength and not to be neu- 
tralized by the mere freedom of terrestrial and marine 
highways—that these are apt continually to upset peace 
and good feeling between nations. 

Yet, to be reasonable, we cannot expect universal peace 
to be compassed at one step, no matter how severe and 
memorable may have been the fearful lesson of this 
world war; and at least one proposal of the President 
ought to meet with unreserved approval, that for a gen- 
eral disarmament, except for such policing forces as may 
he needed for an authoritative and effective maintenance, 
hv cooperative effort, of world peace. 

The world seems ripe, by its very martyrdom of suffer- 
ing, by its verv exhaustion of material and human re- 
sources, for the abandonment of the suicidal folly of its 
endless armament rivalries; and in the entrance, by this 
country, into such a world league for the overawing of 
disturbers, there beckons to us a way out of the threat- 
ening descent into what was called preparedness at first, 
but what now menaces to become the adoption of full- 
fledged militarism, with all its endless train of evils, 
spiritnal as well as physical. 
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Just what the effects of this world-reverberating ad- 
dress are likely to be it is beyond human wisdom to fore- 
cast; just how much nearer it will bring peace to the 
tormented peoples of Europe, just to what extent it will 
affect the nature and the permanence of that peace, 
events alone can tell. Many thoughtful and impartial 
people will be disinclined to accept the President’s dic- 
tum that there must be no decisive victory, that only a 
peace between equals can endure, can be unaccompanied 
by unquenchable resentments; history knows innumera- 
ble instances in which the crushing victories left behind 
them no lasting hatreds, simply because the victor man- 
aged to spare the vital affections and the deepest prides 
of the defeated. 

After all has been said, after every deduction has been 
made, we can unite in approving the stand of our great 
national leader, we can rejoice in the worthy réle he has 
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assumed as the mouthpiece of liberalism, of humanity, of 
peace, on behalf not only of this country and its funda- 
mental principles, but in the name of all just and hu- 
mane people, whether among belligerents or neutrals. 
The childlike simplicity, the brave trust in human na 
ture, that have prompted him to speak without fear have 
welled up out of the heart of a just and freedom-loving 
people: his plea that we should not be content to stand 
forth merely as pattern and example of the boon of ever- 
maturing self-government, that we should assist, as well 
as point the way, will wake an echo in the breast of 
manly men, of womanly women; they will see in this 
gigantic forward stride one momentous fulfillment of 
many a patriotic prediction by statesman, orator, poet : 
they will feel that our ship of state is sailing on, to jus- 
tify the hopes which humanity reposes in its onward 
course. 


BRIEF PEACE NOTES 


11e Emergency Peace Federation took tangible 

form in New York City on the night of February 
3, when a crowd of five thousand or more cheered Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan’s assertion that this nation would 
not “get down and wallow in the mire of human blood.” 
On the 4th the Federation took unto itself a name and 
headquarters (70 Fifth avenue, New York City), and 
acquired as sponsors the Woman’s Peace Party, the 
Church Peace Union, and the American Neutral Con- 
ference Committee, with representations from the Amer- 
ican Peace Society and many other pacifist organiza- 
tions. By that night it had sprouted a “Keep-out-of- 
the-War Committee” to take charge of a larger mass- 
meeting in Carnegie Hall, to be held the night of the 
5th in ‘conjunction with the Socialist Labor Party. At 
that meeting Edward Cassidy, of the International 
Typographical Union, presided, and the speakers were 
Dr. Frederick Lynch, of the Church Peace Union: Mor- 
ris Hillquit, Socialist; Algernon Lee, Director of the 
Rand School; Elizabeth Freeman, and Joshua Wanhope. 
Another “sprout” of the Federation was a “clearing- 
house committee,” with offices at 1034 Educational 
Building, New York City, in charge of Mrs. James War- 
basse, of the Woman’s Peace Party, which is intended 
to act as the connecting link between all the peace or- 
ganizations and the Federation, and as the energizing 
center from which information will be issued. In this 
connection the Woman’s Peace Party of New York City 
held a special mecting on the 5th and decided to conduct 
a telephone campaign ¢o bestir its members to address 
their Congressmen on the advisability of counting ten 
before permitting this country to go to war. On the 
night of February 7 the “Keep- -out-of-the-War Commit- 
tee” filled Cooper Union Hall with an audience that ap- 
plauded heartily the sentiments of Dr. Harvey D. 
Brown, of the Church of the Messiah; Rev. Dr. Norman 
Thomas, pastor of the East Harlem Presbyterian 
Church ; Miss Elizabeth Freeman, of the Suffrage Party, 
and Louis P. Lochner, Secretary of the Neutral Confer- 
ence for Continuous Mediation. At this meeting a res- 


olution was passed demanding that Congress shall not 
declare war without a referendum to “the men and 


women who will be called upon to bear the burden.” 
“Any hasty declaration of war” was deplored as “certain 
to lead to the restriction of individual liberty as well as 
to the loss of this country’s opportunity of leading in 
the development of international amity.” On the 8th 
a special woman’s meeting was held at the Stuyvesant 
High School, and by the night of the 11th the mobiliza- 
tion was complete for present purposes, and an advance 
was made upon the nation’s capital. Midnight trains 
seethed with pacifists, and by the morning of Monday, 
the 12th, several hundred were in Washington, where 
they proceeded at once to a conference with Chairman 
Stone, of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and 
other members of Congress. From tle Capitol they 
marched down Pennsylvania avenue with banners fly- 
ing, for a determined assault upon Secretary Tumulty, 
delivering to the secretary addresses intended for the 
President’s ear praising the President’s peace efforts and 
protesting against war with Germany. The end of a 
perfect day was crowned with a mass-meeting at All 
Souls’ Church, with further addresses by representatives 
of many organizations and members of the Federation 
hailing from various parts of the country. A Washing- 
ton committee was formed, which will remain in the 
capital for further efforts against war. 


An executive committee of the Socialist Party, 
composed of Morris Hillquit, Victor Berger, John 
Spargo, John Work, and Anna Maley, has sent out a 
broadcast appeal to the Socialists of all nations to join 
in a peace conference at the Hague, June 3, 1917. Simi- 
lar messages have also been sent to the governments of 
these countries. The purpose of the conference is to 
consider what joint action all Socialists may take to 
bring about peace and to improve the condition of work- 
ers when peace shall be established. 


. A plan somewhat similar to the above, though ap- 
parently promoted separately, is that of the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor, under 
the leadership of Samuel Gompers. This organization 
has issued a call for a World Peace Council of labor 
representatives, for the purpose of getting for the work- 
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ers in every civilized nation economic and social stand- 
ing of sufficient solidity to ensure it as a basis for future 
peace. The Executive Council have also agreed to 
spread the Pan-American Federation of Labor into Mex- 
ico and Central and South America as far and as rapidly 
as circumstances permit. 


... The British Labor Conference in Manchester 
adopted recently a resolution advocating work for the 
formation of an international league for peace such as 
that suggested by President Wilson and approved by the 
British Foreign Secretary. More significant, perhaps, 
is a second resolution passed by that body declaring 
that labor is opposed to the after-the-war policy of the 
Paris Conference, and demanding “free trade for every 
country,” with safeguards for the maintenance of inter- 
national labor conditions fixed by international trade- 
union agreements. 


An interesting conflict of allegiance appears in the 
resignation of members of the Woman’s Peace Party 
from the ranks of the Suffrage Party. According to 
press stories, considerable numbers of individual resig- 
nations came in as a result of the Suffrage Party’s offer 
io the Government of the services of its thousands of 
woman members in the event of war. ‘The offer was 
made by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, president of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association; Mrs. 
Norman de R. Whitehouse, chairman of the New York 
State Woman Suffrage Party, and Miss Mary Garrett 
Hay, head of the New York City organizations. In ad- 
dition to individual resignations, the William Lloyd 
Garrison Suffrage League, of which Mrs. Henry Villard 
is president, passed a resolution of protest. Other or- 
ganizations are said to be formulating protests and con- 
sidering withdrawal from the ranks of the Suffrage 
Party. For the most part those so protesting are mem- 
bers of the Woman’s Peace Party. The general com- 
plaint is made that those enrolled in the Suffrage Party 
did not engage themselves in any way to the extent 
implied in their leaders’ offer of their services in war- 
time. 


; The “patriotic” move of the suffragists has been 
further arraigned by Mr. B. W. Huebsch, publisher, and 
member of the Executive Committee of the American 
Neutral Conference Committee. In a letter to Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt he writes: 

“Nothing of value will be demonstrated by the spectacle 
of women undertaking labor now performed by men. We 
know that women ¢an be eflicient car conductors, munition 
makers, and agriculturists. If it were a proof of equality 
for women to do heavy physical labor she would long ago 
have been emancipated in those European lands in which 
she tills the soil and in whose streets she may be seen yoked, 
like a dog, drawing a cart. 

“Urge your Executive Council to instruct the women of 
America that no cause is hallowed by war; that reason can 
persist only while peace lasts, and that they will be untrue 
to their trust as guardians of the race if they approve— 
even tacitly—preparations involving the sacrifice of a single 
life to a superficial patriotism.” 


In the midst of the furor over the German decla- 
ration of unrestricted submarine activity Senator Shaf- 
froth presented a resolution before the Senate recom- 
mending that the President, after the war, take steps in 
concert with “a sufficient number of the sovereign 
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states” to establish by treaty an international tribunal to 
“recognize and maintain the territorial integrity of each 
nation, as it exists at the time of the ratification of such 
treaty, as against foreign aggression.” It is further 
proposed to arm this court sufficiently to ensure the en- 
forcement of its decrees. Each member of the court is 
to agree to submit there all international disputes for 
final settlement. It is specified also that armaments 
shall be reduced “to limits agreed upon and requisite for 
the enforcement of their domestic laws, peace, and 
order.” 


The agitation for a Peace Secretary in the Cabinet 
is again raised by citizens of Philadelphia, meeting pub- 
licly. On the occasion of this meeting it was also re- 
solved that every appropriation for war made by the 
Government should be taxed one per cent in the interest 
of peace, the proceeds to be placed in a fund for the pro- 
motion of peaceful measures. It is declared that simi- 
lar meetings will be held at different points about the 
country in the near future. 


.. + The resolution adopted by the Directors of the 
American Peace Society at their semi-annual meeting in 
January, demanding competent legislation aiming to 
protect the treaty rights of aliens, finds support in the 
hill introduced by Congressman Rogers, of Massachu- 
setts, providing means to safeguard for aliens within this 
country the rights which should be theirs by virtue of 
existing treaties between their governments and ours. 
The Rogers bill makes punishable by fine, imprisonment. 
or hoth, any “conspiracy.” by two or more persons, “to 
injure, oppress, threaten, or intimidate any alien in the 
free exercise or enjovment of any right secured to him 
under any treaty of the United States, or because of his 
having exercised the same.” At present there is no law 
by which such infringements upon treaty rights may he 
brought under Federal jurisdiction. 


A resolution protesting against proposed military 
training of students in the publie schools was passed at 
the regular meeting of the Chicago Federation of Labor 
on January 7th. Speeches condemning the system were 
made by several delegates, who declared the school-boys 
were to be trained in the use of guns “for the purpose of 
turning them against organized labor during strikes.” 


The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America announced February 18 as a National Day of 
Prayer for all Christian people. The eall read : 

To the Churches of Christ in America : 

In compliance with overtures from local church associa- 
tions and in the belief that in such action the Council ex- 
presses the mind and spirit of its thirty constituent bodies 
and of all Christian people, the Federal Council of the 
Churehes of Christ in America earnestly recommends that 
Sunday, February 18, 1917, be observed as a National Day 
of Prayer, to make our united intercession to God, that His 
Spirit may guide and sustain the President of the United 
States and direct the steps of our representatives in the 
Congress of the United States in all the momentous de- 
cisions of this solemn hour in the life of the nation. 

In offering our heartfelt prayers for all the peoples en- 
gaged in war, moved by their sufferings to deepened sympa- 
thy and compassion, remembering that with some of these 
governments grave contentions have arisen, and in contin- 
uing our petitions for peace and righteousness among the 
nations, We shall be fulfilling the command of our common 
Lord and Master. 
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Above all, may we search our own hearts, letting all bit- 
terness, and wrath, and anger, and clamor, and railing be 
put away from us, that the fruit of the spirit may abound, 
which is love, peace, long-suffering, faithfulness and self- 
control, and that as a nation we may ever be found speak- 
ing the truth, but ever speaking the truth in love. 


... “Then he showed four lights when he wished 
them to set full sail and follow in his wake,” is quoted 
from “First Voyage ’Round the World by Magellan” 
in explanation of the titl—Four Lights—of a “new 
adventure in internationalism” produced by the Woman’s 
Peace Party of New York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York 
City. This is in the form of a four-page fortnightly 
magazine, most attractively prepared, selling for five 
cents the copy, or twelve numbers for fifty cents. In 
the first issue, dated January 27, 1917, we find the 
explanation that “Four Lights will attempt to voice the 
young, uncompromising woman’s peace movement in 
America, whose aims are daring and immediate—to stop 
the war in Europe, to federate the nations for organized 
peace at the close of the war, and meanwhile to guard 
democracy from the subtle dangers of militarism.” A 
novel experiment in editorship is planned, in that “Four 
Lights will not owe any of its lustre to the jewel of 
consistency. Each fortnightly issue will express the in- 
ternationalist hopes of a new board of three volunteer 
editors who assume full responsibility for its con- 
tents.” The reader is smilingly advised: “If you do not 
like this number, be sure to get the next!” The editors 
of the first two issues are, respectively, Anne Herendeen, 
Edna Kenton, Zoé Beckley; Jessie Wallace Hughan, 
Sarah N. Cleghorn, Fannie M. Witherspoon. 


A “little magazine in the rough” (for so it is self- 
styled) appears under the name of “War,” issued by the 
War Publishing Co., Box 1044, Detroit, Mich. It con- 
sists of semi-digested particles of thought on war and 
peace and is illustrated by cartoons. Its method of argu- 
ment is confined principally to the reductio ad absurdam. 


. .. On January 18 Senator Shaffroth and Mr. Oscar 
T. Crosby testified before the Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary in regard to the Joint 
Resolution (S. J. Res. 131), introduced by Senator 
Shaffroth, May 18, 1916, proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States authorizing the 
creation, with other nations, of an international peace- 
enforcing tribunal or tribunals for the determination of 
all international disputes. The resolution reads: 
“Resolved, By the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America, in Congress 
assembled, that the following amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States be proposed to the several 
States of the Union, with recommendation that they 
adopt the same by vote of their respective legislatures : 
“The President is authorized to negotiate and, after 
ratification by two-thirds of both Houses of Congress, to 
sign a treaty or treaties with all or a part of the other 


‘sovereign nations of the world, engaging the United 


States to submit for final determination all its interna- 
tional disputes threatening war to an international tri- 
bunal or tribunals, and also engaging the United States 
to assist in supplying funds for the support of said tri- 
bunal or tribunals and of any international civil and 
military establishment, to be controlled by an interna- 
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tional authority, that may be required by the treaty or 
treaties as a sanction for the execution of the decrees 
and the fulfillment of the demands of the said interna- 
tional organisms when such decrees or demands are 
made in conformity with the agreements instituting said 
organisms, and engaging the United States to recognize 
the authority of said international organisms (or one or 
more of them) to make final interpretation of the pow- 
ers conferred upon them.” 


. Taking with apparent seriousness the ancient 
adage, “Live and learn,” the editor of the Jacksonville 
(Fla.) Times-Union sums up the situation thus: 


“A strong argument can be made to support the charge 
that our war with Spain was entirely unnecessary and the 
American people were pushed into it by the declamation 
and pseudo-patriotism of interested parties. Spain offered 
every concession that justice could demand before a gun 
was fired, but when we insisted on war she could do nothing 
but fight back. With this experience in our minds, let us 
ask why all inspired reports from Washington insist that 
Germany’s proclamation of a submarine blockade of British 
ports need hurry us farther than we have already gone... . 
We believe Congress will keep cool—we hope our people will 
not lose their heads. It is weil to do what we must do after 
a study of the case-—it is not well to assume a patriotic zeal 
today that we did not feel yesterday.” 


AMONG THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 
AMERICAN PrAcE Socrery. 


HE general conference of peaceworkers in New 
York City, February 22-23, met at the Hotel Bilt- 
more at 10 o’clock on the 22d. A full report of the con- 
ference will be given in the next issue of the ApvocaTE 
or Peace. The program in outline was as follows: 
Thursday, February 22, 10 a. m.: Subject—“The 
Present Crisis—What Shall We do?” George W. Kirch- 
wey presiding. ‘To open the "ease eg —Dr. Frederick 
L. Lynch: Report of the continuation committee from 
the last conference relative to the questionnaire and a 
summary of the replies. This relates to a minimum 
peace program. Subsequent speakers—Ilon. Meyer 
London, Dr. Charles H. Levermore, and others. 1 p. 
m.: Luncheon given under the auspices of the World’s 
Court League. 4 p.m.: The World’s Court Program (a 
joint Conference of the Peaceworkers and the World’s 
Court League). 7 p. m.: Dinner given by the World’s 
Court League. Friday, February 23, 10 a. m.: “The 
Present Crisis—What Shall We Do?’ (continued) : 
Hon. Jackson H. Ralston presiding. To open discus- 
sion—Dr. Felix Adler, Dr. 'l'alcott Williams, and others. 
2.30 p. m.: Plans for the unification of the organiza- 
tions making for peace in the United States and 
throughout the world. Arthur Deerin Call, presiding. 
To open discussion—Senator Henri La Fontaine, Dr. 
Samuel T. Dutton, Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead, Dr. James L. Tryon, and others. 
8 p. m.: “The Society of Nations—A Constructive 
Peace Program.” Dr. James Brown Scott presiding. 
To open the discussion—Prof. William I. Hull, Hon. 
Theodore Marburg, Prof. John Bates Clark, Mr. Hamil- 
ton Holt, Dr. George W. Kirchwey, and others. 
Officers of the American Peace Society have lent as- 
sistance and counsel to the Emergency Peace Federation 
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in its efforts to avert war between this country and Ger- 
many. President Kirchwey has also taken a prominent 


part in the activities of the American Neutral Confer- 


ence Committee in its Eastern field. In January, Sec- 
retary Call made his fourth annual address at Atlantic 
City, commending the President’s peace plans and pre- 
senting the program of the American Peace Society. 


New England Department. 


Director ‘T'ryon, besides visiting Bangor, Waterville, 
and Augusta on his recent Maine trip, gave lectures in 
the following places: High School, South Portland; 
Hebron Academy, Hebron; Teachers’ Association, South 
Paris; Congregational Church, South Paris; Methodist 
Church, Norway; High School, Mechanic Falls; Board 
of Trade, Auburn; Maine Wesleyan Seminary, Kent’s 
Hill, both at a general meeting and at chapel; Good 
Will Farm, Hinckley, both at a general meeting and at 
chapel; East Maine Conference Seminary, Bucksport; 
Maine Central Institute, Pittsfield; Oak Grove Semi- 
nary, Vassalboro; Universalist Church, Auburn; Bates 
College, Lewiston; Congregational Church, Scarboro 
Beach ; Deering High School, Portland ; Westbrook Sem- 
inary, Portland; Normal School, Gorham; Bohemian 
Club, Portland, and High School, Freeport. He was 
invited to make a lecture tour of the Aroostook in May. 
While in Lewiston he gave a two and a half column 
interview to The Journal, in which he made a compar- 
ison of plans for permanent peace, includipg the plan 
of President Wilson. 


Central West Department. 


Director Townsend has delivered lectures recently at 
the First M. E. Church, Gary, Indiana, the Bryant 
School, Harvey, Illinois, the Brownell School, Chicago, 
I]]., and at the Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago, Il. 
He also visited Cincinnati to ascertain the situation there 
relative to the Americam Peace Society, upon which a 
report has been submitted in detail. The director met 
in conference with the Peace Committees of the Chicago 
Church Federation and the Women’s Church Federa- 
tion on February 6 to determine upon some action rel- 
ative to the question of military training in the public 
schools in Chicago, and wes appointed a member of a 
committee to make further investigation and report back 
recommendations. On February 6 there was held at 
the Congress Hotel a meeting of peace advocates, at 
which a resolution was adopted and forwarded to Presi- 
dent Wilson, urging him to call a conference of neutral 
nations to consider safeguarding neutral rights on the 
seas before the United States is drawn into the war, and 
thus making a genuine beginning of a league of na- 
tions; that Congress, before declaring war, should give 
the people of the United States an opportunity to ex- 
press their opinion on this question through a refer- 
endum vote, and that the United States Government 
warn its citizens not to imperil peace by traveling in the 
danger zone. A lecture was arranged with the City 
Club of Chicago by Mr. Hamilton Holt on Saturday, 
February 3. The meeting was well attended and pro- 
voked considerable discussion and interest. A meeting 
of peace advocates on February 12 discussed the ques- 
tion of the organization of an Emergency Peace Federa- 
tion in Chicago. 


South Atlantic States Department. 


Director J. J. Hall reports encouraging work in North 
Carolina, where that section, under the able leadership 
of its newly elected president, Mr. EK. P. Wharton, of 
Greensboro, has been active in its opposition to a State 
bill for military training in the public schools. He is of 
the opinion that, owing to the work already done, the 
bill will either be reported unfavorably or will not get 
beyond committee. The director left on February 7 
for an extended trip through Florida, where he operated 
mainly in conjunction with the Florida division and 
the Orlando section. A meeting scheduled for Miami, 
Florida, was inevitably postponed for a week, owing to 
the absence of Mr. William Jennings Bryan. ‘The di- 
rector meanwhile had an opportunity to speak in Day- 
tona and to share in a large peace pagent held there 
the afternoon of February 15. Appointments at ‘Tampa 
and Orlando were subsequently filled. ‘The director 
especially commends the excellent work done for the 
American Peace Society in North Carolina by Dr. L. L. 
Hobbs, of Guilford College, where the director stopped 
for conference on his return from the semi-annual meet- 
ing of the American Peace Society in January. 


Pacific Coast Department. 


Director Root reports much time of late spent in con- 
ferences and committee meetings, also much work in co- 
operation with Mr. William C. Allen, of the Peace- 
makers’ Committee of the Pacific Coast Churches. ‘The 
purpose has been to oppose the threatened danger of hav- 
ing compulsory military training foisted upon California 
high schools. ‘Three bills for this purpose are already 
before the State legislature (Assembly Bills No. 32 and 
No. 113, and Senate Bill No. 723). ‘The peace forces 
are at work for Assembly Bill No. 896. ‘This provides 
for the physical training and health supervision of all 
students (girls as well as boys) in all grades of the 
schools. lt was prepared by a physical training expert 
under the direction and cooperation of the San Fran- 
cisco Committee Opposed to Military Training. 

In this campaign the director is using freely the 
available literature on the subject, viz: ““l'welve Objec- 
tions to Military Drill; Child Conscription—Do We 
Want It?” by Wm. C. Allen; “Military ‘T'raining for 
School Boys,” the excellent pamphlet prepared by Phila- 
delphia Friends, and “Military ‘Training in Public 
Schools,” prepared by the Pennsylvania Arbitration and 
Peace Society. ‘The director has prepared a new leaflet 
for this special work entitled “Compulsory Military 
Training, Why Not?” 

Mr. Root has been called to speak against military 
training before the San Francisco Federation of Moth- 
ers’ Clubs, the California Club, the Woman’s Peace 
Party, The To Kalon Club, The Oakland Public Policy 
Club, and the Berkeley Women’s Church Federation and 
Federated Mothers’ Club, Berkeley, and Conference 
Peace Workers, Berkeley. 

On the subject of “After the War, What?” he has ad- 
dressed the Hill and Valley Club, Haywards, the 
Friends’ Church, Berkeley, and the First Unitarian 
Church, Oakland. 


Chicago Section. 


The Section, in cooperation with the Woman’s Peace 
Party and the League to Enforce Peace, through the 
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courtesy of the City Club, of Chicago, arranged a meet- 
ing at that club for the evening of February 12, to be 
addressed by Dr. George Nasmyth. ‘The most important 
question before the people of this section at the present 
time is the one of military training in the public schools. 
Capt. Steever, of the United States Army, has been de- 
voting a large amount of time, with the sanction of the 
Board of Education, in trying to interest high-school 
students in undertaking military drill. While the news- 
papers give glowing accounts of his success, there is rea- 
son to be confident that they are overstating the true 
situation. Senator and Madame La Fontaine, of Bel- 
gium, were in Chicago in February, where they partici- 
pated in various meetings in the interest of interna- 
tional peace. ‘The Chicago Peace Society has moved its 
quarters from room 500 Lake View building to room 
902 Lake View building, from which place it will con- 
tinue to carry on the work of the American Peace So- 
ciety, the Chicago Peace Society, and the Church Peace 
Union in Chicago. 
Maine Division. 


At the annual meeting of the Maine Peace Society, 
held in Portland, December 27, Dr. James L. Tryon, the 
New England representative of the American Peace So- 
ciety, was present and presided in the unavoidable 
absence of the president of the Maine Society, Hon. 
George L. Crosman. ‘The usual business was attended 
to, all officers being reelected and the regular reports of 
officers read and accepted. After the regular business 
important action was taken in ratifying the recent 
change made in the organization of the American Peace 
Society, of which the Maine Society is a constituent 
branch. This action will go far towards placing the 
local society, as well as the national organization, in a 
strong position when the time comes for serious con- 
sideration of action to insure the world against another 
such appalling disaster as the present conflict. The 
secretary’s report reads in part as follows: 

The year past has been a quiet one for this society, 
owing to the public preoccupation with the great Euro- 
pean war and.the continuing menace of the possibility 
of America becoming involved. It has not been a year 
when the thoughts of Americans have been turned to- 
wards peace, but rather one marked by their attention 
to preparedness measures. ‘This has had its natural in- 
fluence with us. ‘T'he society has even been obliged to 
curtail its activities in one direction particularly. We 
have not held this year the usual oratorical contest 
among the Maine colleges in connection with the Inter- 
collegiate Peace Association, owing to our inability to 
obtain sufficient prizes, rather than from the lack of in- 
terest in the student body. 

Dr. James F. Tryon, the New England agent, has con- 
tinued his helpful activity of former years and has as- 
sisted greatly in keeping alive sentiment and interest in 
order to take advantage, whenever the opportunity may 
offer, of the turning of public opinion towards the con- 
sideration of a lasting and durable peace. He has al- 
ready projected a promising trip through the State in 
the near future, which will be of great benefit to this 
society. We appreciate his services and commend the 
American Peace Society for lending his assistance at 
such vital times. 


The outlook for a widespread and serious considera- 
tion of a durable peace is before us and before long will 
be taken up by the great public. It is our duty to hold 
our.organization against such a day when it will meet 
with the deep and serious thoughts of the “man in the 
street.” Our time is coming. 


Minneapolis Section. 


The Senate bill in Minnesota for military training in 
the high schools is reported as killed in committee, fol- 
lowing an open committee meeting for public discussion, 
at which Rabbi Isaac I.. Rypins and others plead elo- 
quently against this measure. An unprecedented con- 
currence of opinion throughout the State is said to have 
checked any further efforts to place the bill before the 
Senate. The British statesman, Francis Neilson, spoke 
in the State University Chapel in January on the subject 
of internationalism, and made subsequent addresses in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul urging the necessity of world 
union. 

Orlando Section. 


At the annual meeting recently held the officers elected 
for the year were: Mr. Gerald Hurlburt, president ; Miss 
Eva C. McQuaters, secretary and treasurer. 


New York Peace Sociery. 


At the annual meeting of the society in January a 
resolution was adopted indorsing President Wilson’s 
peace views as expressed in his speech to the Senate 
January 22. The following officers were reelected: 
President, Andrew Carnegie; vice-presidents, Lyman 
Abbott, William S. Bennet, William II. Bliss, Elmer FE. 
Brown, R. Fulton Cutting, Robert W. De Forest, Cleve- 
land H. Dodge, John H. Finley, David If. Greer, Daniel 
Guggenheim, A. Augustus Healy, Robert U. Johnson, 
John H. Jowett, Adolph Lewisohn, George McAneny, 
Samuel S. McClure, Henry M. MacCracken, Mareus M. 
Marks, William H. Maxwell, John Bassett Moore, John 
R. Mott, William Church Osborn, Andrew D. White, 
Alton B. Parker, George Foster Peabody, George Haven 
Putnam, Elihu Root, William J. Schieffelin, Jacob H. 
Schiff, Isaac N. Seligman, Albert Shaw, Francis Lynde 
Stetson, Melville E. Stone, Oscar S. Straus; honorary 
secretary, Samuel T. Dutton. 


Massacuusetts Prace Socirry. 


The society has endorsed the Treaty Rights of Aliens’ 
Bill introduced in Congress by Representative Rogers, of 
Massachusetts, and has adopted a resolution commend- 
ing the President’s proposal for an international guar- 
antee of peace and his appeal for peace without victory. 
The society’s stereopticon lecture was used during Feb- 
ruary at twenty-eight meetings, at the following places: 
Allston, Andover, Becket, Canton, Chatham, Cochesett, 
Lawrence, Lynn, Manchester, N. H1., Methuen, Middle- 
boro, Millis, New Bedford, Plymouth, Salem, South- 
bridge, Sterling, Walpole, Wendel]. Wenham, and Woods 
Hole. Secretary Haskins spoke at a meeting of the 
Walpole Men’s Club on Lincoln’s Birthday and also ad- 
dressed during February meetings at Woods Hole, Law- 
rence, and Littleton. 
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PEACE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 


President Allan D. Hole, in response to a request for 
the statement of a minimum peace program for the 
association, writes: “Friends stand ready to endorse 
every step which looks toward international thinking, 
while at the same time they wish to reaffirm the position 
which they have always held in regard to war, namely, 
that the testimony against war must find its funda- 
mental basis in the precepts of religion. 

“The above statement is, therefore, to be interpreted to 
mean that Friends are glad to give their support to any 
of the organizations which include in their program a 
recognition of the necessity of international cooperation 
looking particularly toward the elimination of force as 
a means of bringing about cooperation between the na- 
tions of the world.” 


JAPAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


The society, as has been the custom for several years, 
sent out notices to religious organizations encouraging 
the observance of the third Sunday in December as 
Peace Sunday. The Peace Committee of the Federated 
Missions published this appeal in the foreign papers, sug- 
gesting the observance of the day by foreign churches in 
Japan. For convenience, the public meeting under the 
auspices of the Japan Peace Society was held on Satur- 
day, December 16, at the Baptist Tabernacle, Kanda, 
Tokyos 

In opening the meeting the chairman, Mr. K. Hira- 
zawa, of the Tokyo bar, strongly emphasized the im- 
portance of the Japanese people, giving deep and earnest 
thought as to how the permanent peace of the world may 
be attained, for, in addition to Japan’s general respon- 
sibility as to this great task, she faces the necessity of 
finding some peaceful means of solving the questions 
vitally affecting her relations to China and America. 
Dr. J. Soyeda, ex-President of the Railway Board, spoke 
on “The Future of Militarism,” advocating an alliance 
of all nations vitally interested in checking the growth 
of militarism. Dr. Doremus Scudder, Tokyo Union 
Church, spoke on “Hawaii’s Contribution Toward the 
Peace of the Pacific.” A summary of these two ad- 
dresses is published in the December number of the 
Japan Peace Movement. Baron Y. Sakatani, ex-mayor 
of Tokyo, executive Vice-President of the Japan Peace 
Society, gave a review of his observations in the war- 
burdened countries of Europe, as seen in connection with 
his attendance at the Paris Economic Conference. Dr. 
H. Nagase, of the headquarter staff of the Japanese 
Army, gave the closing address on “Peace Prospects.” 
He strongly condemned the present war, recalling John 
Bright’s denunciation of the Crimean War. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION. 


The association issues an attractive folder as Volume 
1, Number 1, of The Bulletin, comprising the annual re- 
port of the executive secretary. It is here stated that 
the association desires to maintain an attitude of strict 
neutrality toward most of the pacifist proposals, with, 
however, self-confessed leanings toward the League to 
Enforce Peace. Briefly, “it seeks to have the college 
youth obtain a larger and richer mental and moral grasp 
of the nature of international differences and of princi- 


ples for their settlement—principles . grounded upon 
psychic rather than physical force.” This organization 
operates through the offering of prizes for intercollegiate 
oratorical contests, with the help of funds supplied by 
the Misses Mary and Helen Seabury and by the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, and with cooperation of local peace 
societies and State associations. More money for this 
purpose is urgently needed and contributions are so- 
licited. 


JOINING THE ISSUE 


Controversy over a fact, affirmed by one side and denied 
by another is known in law as an “issue.” Taking up the 
two sides respectively is called “joining the issue.” A great 
need of the peace movement in the argument with its op- 
ponents is first to “join the issue.” With this aim in view 
this department was started. It is hoped that many of our 
readers will be stirred to add their wisdom to this process of 
“joining the issue.” Any intelligent contribution to the prob- 
lem, if not too long, will be welcomed.—THE EpiTor. 


InprvipvaL Sacririce CAN Prevent War. 


7 President has done his best to keep us out of war, 
and to such an extent that he has even been criti- 
cised for being so patient. Therefore all citizens should 
immediately make all possible efforts and personal sacri- 
fice to aid him in the present crisis and its impending 
consequences by conscientious thinking, argument, and 
persuasion. Even in war the controlling forces are 
mental. 

In walking on a precipice we have no time to look 
around; how to bridge the chasm is the sole question. 
We can cross other bridges when we come to them; one 
thing at a time. 

1. Every corporation, company, or individual should 
defer any action which might involve immediate danger 
of war. Because— 

2. Is it not for the good of this country to keep out 
of war with Honor when it can be done by none of its 
citizens traveling into dangerous zones? 

3. Is it dishonorable for an American citizen to avoid 
doing things which otherwise might force his country 
into war in. order to defend its honor? In short— 

4, Is it a dishonor to omit doing that which might 
otherwise require you to defend your honor? But— 

5. If it is a great evil for any corporation, company, 
or individual to defer action not only involving loss of 
money, but unfortunately danger of war, it is an in- 
finitely greater evil so to act as to plunge a nation into 
war. Therefore— 

6. As most choices in this world are not between good 
and evil, but between two evils, let every citizen, no mat- 
ter what the sacrifice, choose the lesser evil and thus help 
the President to keep us out of war. For— 

%. What kind of American citizen is he who, in a ter- 
rible crisis, takes risks which may plunge one hundred 
millions of his FELLOW-cITIZENsS into a vortex of blood? 
Or— 

8. What kind of a patriot is he who is so greedy to 
make money as to be willing to sacrifice his country on 
an altar of blood by plunging it into war? For— 

9. War consists of the dead in convulsive states, 
groans and shrieking of wounded men, screams of dying 
horses, shrapnel ripping, tearing, lacerating, and pene- 
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trating human flesh; pierced bodies, exuding hogsheads 
of blood, maimed limbs, broken bones, glazing eyes, slow 
dying from exposure or starvation, inflammatory 
rheumatism from watery trenches, skulls smashed, brains 
oozing out, abdomens ripped open and bowels protrud- 
ing, and so on ad infinitum, producing the most excru- 
ciating pains, and it is the healthy and strong who 
suffer most. 

10. If we must choose between war and peace, the 
lesser evil is peace, but if we make a mistake, it is better 
to err on the side of peace, for— 

11. War is not only a physical hell, but a mental hell. 
It is fear of battle; the dreaded bayonet charge, and 
death, blasted hopes of the wounded, involving great 
mental torture and a future burden to army, family, and 
country ; terrible disappointments, anxieties, and sadness 
of mothers and sisters at home. All these physical and 
mental horrors, not to mention atrocities, demonstrate 
war to be literally hell. 

ArTuur MacDonatp. 


Detroit, Micu., February 1, 1917. 

Siz: | consider that the activities of the American 
Peace Society are distinctly detrimental for the safety, 
welfare, and prosperity of America. It is so absurdly 
ridiculous, from my point of view, to talk about peace, 
the league to enforce peace, when we in no degree, even 
moral or otherwise, offer our support to the league of 
nations and carry out the obligations of this country in 
the Hague conventions, and restore the integrity of the 
Belgiums. 

I cannot contribute to the American Peace Society, 
and I regret exceedingly what I regard as its pernicious 
activities. 


Yours truly, 
Henry B. Joy. 


Rosemont, Pa., February 5, 1917. 


Sir: I have now the pleasure to enclose my check for 
$25 in furtherance of the work of the American Peace 
Society. 

Also, to acknowledge receipt of the volume, “Peace 
Through Justice,” which I appreciate highly, and from 
which I anticipate gaining strength in prosecuting my 
work in the cause at this momentous period in the 
world’s history. 

Permit me also to express my great appreciation of 
your labor in the editorship of the ADvocATE OF PEACE. 
I have valued it for many years, but it was never so 
strong, never so much of an inspiration to the peace- 
worker, as now. 

Very respectfully, 
Joun B. GARRETT. 


The Christian Science Monitor notes the following: 

“A farmer named Thomas Gillaspie, of Collinsville, 
Ill., was hit by a locomotive a few days ago, and only 
slightly inconvenienced. It was found that, at the time, 
he was wearing five waistcoats, two pairs of trousers, 
and three suits of underclothes. His is said to represent 
the most striking case of individual preparedness that 
has thus far come to light. In fact, he was so well 
prepared that he could not move out of the way of the 
locomotive quickly enough to avoid collision.” 


BETWEEN FRIENDS 


ASSISTANT EDITORS TO THE FORE—NEWS FROM THE 
FRONT 


General Slaughter of Jingo Ideas and Militaristic 
Propaganda—A Devastating Carnage 


In response to our appeal last month for a journalistic army 
of assistant editors, armed with automatic pens and rapid-fire 
typewriters and furnished with extra rounds of peace ideas, 
a notable display has been made. The army is in the field 
and is already entrenched. The position of the enemy has 
been assailed by a strong frontal attack and a raking enfilade, 
A dangerous gas attack by the enemy at the time of the 
severing of diplomatic relations with Germany was warmly 
met and successfully repulsed, and all further efforts on the 
part of the militarists to gain ground in the territory of 
American public opinion have so far been nullified. With 
this issue we are bringing the heavy artillery of the Apvo- 
CATE OF PEACE to bear upon the hostile trenches, constituting 
a curtain of fire with which we intend to prepare the way for 
further assaults by you—the infantry. 

The nine thousand assistant editors for which we adver- 
tised may not all be enlisted as yet. but if reports received 
at this office are any indication of the total response to our 
advertisement, the numbers are rapidly rolling up and may 
well pass the arbitrary mark which we set. 

Ba is one reply to our appeal. It rings with determina- 
tion: 

“IT am an assistant editor of the ApvocaTEe oF PEACE and 
have been for several years—and did not know it. I just got 
my appointment from Washington, D. C., and I think more 
of it than I did of all three of my appointments (commis- 
sions), which I got in 1863 and 1864 while in the service of 
the United States Army.” 

Better than that, the writer promises to “begin tangible 
work” at once. That is what is needed! There is nothing 
nebulous about an assistant-editorship on the ApvocATE oF 
Peace. Tangible work is what is expected. The editorial 
sanctum is not an abode of fine dreams and idealistic trace- 
ries. If there is any danger of this notion causing confusion, 
it will perhaps be well to take down both the “Editorial 
Sanctum” sign and the “Peace Idea Factory” sign that we 
recommended last month. and put in their place something 
like this: 


Special Field Headquarters; Army of Peace 
Base of Operations for Repelling All Attacks Upon National 
Sanity and Good Will 
Countersign: ‘‘With Malice Toward None’’ 


You will note that the assistant editor whom we have 
quoted above writes that he has filled that post for many 
years, but did not know it. This will probably be a common 
experience. You yourself have doubtless been an wnap- 
pointed assistant editor for some time. You have seen, read, 
and heard statements which you knew proceeded from ideas 
hostile to peace. You have been tempted to reply, briefly and 
succinctly, pointing out the falsity of such ideas, the danger 
in them that threatened yourself, your people and your 
country. If you have not done so, it is perhaps because you 
have not felt that your own views carried sufficient weight 
or were properly authorized. That timidity you may now lay 
aside. As field commander in the army of assistant editors 
of this magazine, in supreme command in your own territory. 
you may direct attacks against every hostile idea that comes 
within range of your pen or typewriter. Your official title is, 
of course: “Member of the American Peace Society.” Every 
member of this Society has full authorization to express on 
every profitable occasion and as often as possible, and as 
forcibly as possible, the peace ideas of the Society. 

Another assistant editor says: “I notice with interest your 
editorial on Editors Wanted, and I will begin by writing in 
to you.” Good! Begin anywhere you like, so long as you 
begin. Begin now. And do not end too quickly. This re- 
cruit, whose letter is published in full on another page, is a 
college professor. College professors are just exactly as 
welcome as any one else. “Previous condition of servitude” 
is a matter into which we do not inquire. 
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Still another assistant editor says: “I accept the offer of 
assistant editorship and will do at least what I can. I have 
been aiming at some of the items mentioned, already.” 
Again, good! But “aiming” is not sufficient. FIRE! This 
writer confesses to some doubts about aiming or firing at 
Congressmen as “such people in public positions are bothered 
considerably by requests of various kinds.” but “if to assume 
that I can make any suggestions that will have weight will 
help the peace cause in the smallest degree, I will venture 
wherever I see an opening.” We shall have to take a whole 
new paragraph to deal adequately with that matter of the 
pestered Congressman! Here it is: 

Remember two things: first, of course, that you are an 
assistant-editor-in-the-field of the ApvocaTEe or PEACE and are 
therefore entitled to assume practically anything you like 
about the weight that your words will carry (most editors 
and assistant editors of practically all publications assume, 
for instance. that the weight of their words will tilt the uni- 
verse; it is part of being in the editorial business) ; second, 
that your Congressman lives to be pestered. Even if you are 
a woman, he is your representative in the place where the 
nation’s laws are made and its policies determined. His 
business is to represent you. If he is not representing you, it 
is your business to see that he does so. If you are a man, or 
a woman in a suffrage State, you can do this once in awhile 
by voting for or against him. Whether you are a man or a 
woman you can do this any day and every day by letting him 
know briefly and concisely what your ideas are, and how 
many of your friends and his constituents have the same 
ideas. Pester him. gently but firmly. If you receive only a 
courteous reply and the laws of the country are not changed 
immediately, do not worry. Write him again next month, 


March 


OF PEACE 


giving him a little more information about your state of 
mind and that of your friends. ’Way off there in Washing- 
ton, he may have forgotten that his folks back home want 
peace and want it hard. If you don’t let him forget you, he 
will remember you. Any polite, brief, easy-to-read, “meaty” 
letter, stating just plainly what you have to tell him, wiil 
make an impression on him. 
entrench and let your first salvo be something like this: 


The Hon. Jeremiah Jimkins, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My dear Congressman Jimkins: 
or 
The Hon, Astaroth Smith, 
United States Senate, Washington. D. C. 
My dear Senator Smith: 


The assistant editors who were armed and equipped ou 
Friday, February 2, had a difficult task before them, but they 
rallied nobly and executed a doughty defense. In this issue 
of the ApvocaTe oF PEACE is excellent ammunition for further 
efforts. Consult. for instance, the editorial “Our View of the 
Case,” and the small one entitled “What Are We Going to 
Do?” Read through the article on “Armed Neutrality,” by 
Professor Hayes and see what effect it has on you. If we are 
driven into action, is not this the best sort of action which 
we can take, firm, justified, effectual, yet avoiding any im- 
plied, unqualified approval of the ends or means of the com- 
batants in Europe? Think it over. If you believe or doubt 
this, wrife to your newspaper, your clergyman, and your 
Congressman or Senator about it. and write to us. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


ALL BOOKS LISTED ON THIS PAGE MAY BE OBTAINED, POSTAGE PREPAID, UPON APPLICATION TO THE 
AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


War, Peace and the Future. By Hillen Key. Translated by 
Hildegard Norberg. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
271 p. 1916. $1.50. 


This work is noteworthy especially for its distinction be- 
tween patriotism and nationalism, and its picture of the 
part to be played by women in the struggle for world peace. 
It is nationalism that urges the supreme right of empire, that 
erects a national god to be evoked for the conquests of the 
chosen people, that fails to realize man’s allegiance to human- 
ity. Patriotism, in the author’s use of the word, is none of 
these things. Patriotism places national righteousness above 
the rights of the nation, recognizes the God of all nations and 
all peoples, labors prayerfully and mightily for a nation which 
shall lead the world towards civility, honesty toward all, 
might through right. Nationalists are shown not to be patri- 
ots, but rather the contrary, since their will works eventually 
for the destruction of the best in their own country. The 
greater portion of the book is devoted to woman’s part in 
peace attainment, and of this perhaps the keynote is this par- 
agraph: “Woman—as the earth—has, after war, shown her 
power to renew what war has destroyed. And so they will 
this time. But will it be without reservation? Will not the 
hundreds of thousands of women have come to realize that it 
is their national duty to procure for themselves the right in 
their turn to control the destinies of themselves and their 
children?” 


Selected Articles on Non-Resistance. Compiled by Mary 
Prescott Parsons. The Abridged Debaters’ Handbook 
Series. The W. W. Wilson Co., White Plains, N. Y. 
93 p. 1916. 35 cents. 


This convenient little volume furnishes a mine of fact and 
opinion equally distributed to both sides of the question of 
non-resistance. It is prefaced by an exhaustive brief for 
both affirmative and negative taken from The Independent 


for January 1, 1917. Following this is » valuable bibli- 
ography of books and magazine articles on the subject, with 
a list of organizations furnishing special pamphlets on one or 
the other side of the question. The main portion of the book- 
let is devoted to significant excerpts from articles and books 
written on non-resistance or resistance during the last few 
years. Interspersed are also valuable facts for the debater’s 
consultation. 


The Hope of the Great Community. By Josiah Royce. ‘The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 136p, 1916. $1.00. 


A semi-posthumous volume of six essays on the problems 
presented by the war, this book is of utmost interest to those 
intent upon an interpretation of the future that will con- 
stitute a definite advance of civilization and results in a 
greater degree of world amity than has yet been possible. 
Paramount at this particular time is the late Professor 
Royce’s insistence, in his first essay (“The Duties of Ameri- 
cans in the Present War’). upon the principle that “men 
can reasonably define their rights only in terms of their 
duties”. It is noteworthy that, in the further discussion of 
this country’s “rights” from this angle of vision, and de- 
spite his own frank admission of un-neutrality as a result 
of the sinking of the Lusitania and of the Ancona and other 
similar incidents, Professor Royce wrote that “the hope of 
the community lies in trying to keep before us a vision of 
what the community of mankind may yet become despite 
this tragic calamity.” This community he judges to be not 
a cosmic grouping of “men without a country.” but “inter- 
national by virtue of the ties which will bind its various 
nationalities together.” More striking is his contention that 
from this community political disputes may be absent be- 
cause, viewed in the light of history, “the political functions 
of such a community * * * are ethically amongst the 
least important” and that the nations will rather be “loyally 
engrossed in much better business than fighting.” For this 
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he counts upon the invention and active practice of “forms 
of international activity which will be at once ideal in their 
significance and business-like methods, so that we shall no 
longer be dependent upon the extremely rare and precious 
beings called prophets or poets to show us the way towards 
the united life of the great community.” This in subsequent 
pages he makes clearer to the reader. The volume closes 
with an autobiographical sketch which is included as inter- 


preting for the reader the spirit that wrought through 

Royce’s work as a teacher of moral philosophy. 

The Wrack of the Storm. By Wawrice Macterlinck. Trans- 
lated by Alerander Teireira de Mattos, 330 p. Dodd, 


Mead and Company, New York. $1.50, 

This work is essentially what one might expect of this 
author, a lofty and sincere testimony of heart-broken patriot- 
ism. Belgium has borne the wrack of the storm, as have 
other innocent victims, from distant Armenia to the mid- 
Atlantic, and it is too much, perhaps. to ask that it or its 
great men shall see beyond the crushing gloom or reason 
with the thunderbolts. Germany is here indicted, scathingly, 
vet with a generosity that can say of the German soldier: 
“He has gone to his death with * * * a heroism which 
has many times compelled our admiration and our pity. 
He has known how to sacrifice himself * * * to an idea 
* * * which he believes to be just and lofty; and a sacri- 
fice of this kind. whatever its object, is always proof of a 
force which survives those who devote themselves to making 
it and must command respect.” It is not one of those, how- 
ever, who has bent and crouched before the Storm, seen it 
beat down those dear and bound to him, who can be ex- 
pected to indite the forces most truly to blame. Maeterlinck 
does not indite, for instance, the youth and ignorance of 
the world, which allowed the storm to grow, and, having 
permitted this, could not forestall its breaking upon the 
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world, Torn with the very wounds that mortify today in the 
national body, this Belgian could not be expected to realize 
that in the measure that humanity, and he as part of human. 
ity, have permitted violence to thrive upon narrowness and 
futility, these wounds are self-inflicted. The book is, then, 
rather the food of pity than of reason. As a tribute to the 
best in Belgium, it is recommended to the reader. 


Real Preparedness. By Charles M. Thomas, LL. B.. Washing- 
ton, D. C. Published under copyright by the author. 
1916. 


Nationality and Beyond. By Nicholas Murray Butler. An 
address delivered before the Commercial Club of San 
Francisco, August 8, 1916. Published by the American 
Association for International Conciliation, 407 West 
117th Street, New York City, as, No. 107, October, 1916. 
26 p. 


What the Public Schols Can Do Toward the Maintenance of 
Permanent Peace. By Fannie Fern Andrews. Secretary 
of the American School Peace League. Reprinted from 
the Journal of the National Education Association, Vol. 
1, No. 1, September, 1916. 4 pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


The Central Organization for a Durable Peace. Ly Funnie 
Fern Andrews, member of the Central Organization for a 
Durable Peace. An address delivered before the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, April 28, 
1916. 6 pages. $5.00 per hundred. 


Invincible America, A Plan of Constructive Defence. Iy 
Harry G. Traver, Issued, 1916, by the Society of Con- 
structive Defense, 50 Church Street, New York City. 
15 p. Single copies free; 50 copies, $1.00, 


THE NEW PEACE STAMP OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


Make every letter you mail a plea for peace. 


This stamp as a seal for your letters at once identifies 


peace. 


12 sheets, $1.00. 


We have only a limited 


you as a member of the oldest national Peace Society in 
America and constitutes a silent but attractive plea for world 


The beautiful peace stamp, in four colors and hand- 


somely engraved, 
of the American Peace Society in sheets of twelve stamps. 


The cut shows actual size of stamp. 


is now obtainable from the Home Office 


PRICES: 


Per sheet of 12 stamps, $0.10. 


144 sheets, $10.00. 
supply of these stamps. 


Send for them at once before the supply is exhausted. 


This is the official stamp of the American Peace Society, accepted by vote of the Executive 


Committee. 


Colorado Building 


Every member is entitled to make use of it in any way desired. 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


Send remittance to 


Washington, D. C. 
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A New Reference Book 


for American Peace Society Members 


Dr. James Brown Scott, Technical Delegate of the United States to the 
Second Hague Peace Conference and President of the American Institute 
of International Law, edits a collection of his writings upon the inception 
and future of the American Peace Society, with an exhaustive restatement 
of the purposes of the Society, for the use of all members of the Society 
and all interested in the development of the oldest national peace 
organization in America. 


‘Peace Through Justice” 


Three Papers on International Justice and the Means of Attaining It. 


By JAMES BROWN SCOTT 


(Capyright, 1917, by the American Peace Society. ) 


Each of the three principal 
documents in this volume 
constitutes a noteworthy 
text and reference book for 
those who would gain a 
thorough understanding of 
the long and honorable his- 
tory of the Society and of 
the great opportunities be- 
fore it. Together they rep- 
resent a complete epitome 
of the Society’s place in the 
world peace movement with 
which no member can afford 
to be unfamiliar. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Introduction. 


The Future of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society. 


William Ladd 


Founder of the American 
Peace Society, and His 
Place in the Constructive 
Peace Movement. 


The Organization of 
International Justice. 


Fourteen - page appen- 
dix, and index. 


This volume should have 
a prominent place in your 
own library and should be 
placed, with duplicate copies, 
if possible, in every public 
library in your city. Know 
and help others others to 
know what your Society 
stands for, the great work 
that it has done in the 
past, and the future that lies 
before it. Familiarize your- 
self with every page of this 
book and make it part of 
your mental equipment for 
effective peace work. 


The Ten Principles of Peace Through Justice 


explained and amplified in Dr. Scott’s celebrated essay, ‘‘The Organization of International Justice,’’ 
have been adopted by the Directors of the American Peace Society as the accurate expression of the 
purposes of the Society and the ends it has long sought to attain. They have been further adopted 
officially as the expression of the purposes of The American Institute of International Law, the same 
organization that in 1916 adopted the epochal ‘‘Rights and Duties of Neutral Nations.’’ 


Familiarize Yourself with These and Gain an Insight into 
Their Deep Significance for World Welfare. 


The present edition of ‘‘ Peace Through Justice’’ sells at only One Dollar a 
copy, postpaid. Secure your copy of this edition NOW. Address today 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
Colorado Building Washington, D. C. 


Press or JupD & DETWEILER, INc., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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